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JUS T A WOR D 


“Halt the Hun,” the Liberty Loan post- 
er by Henry Raleigh, which is reproduced 
on the cover of The Independent this week, 
presents one of the battle slogans which 
inaugurate the nation-wide campaign for 
the Third Liberty Loan. 

Nine million posters of this and other de- 
signs have been sent out thru the United 
States, Hawaii, Alaska, Porto Rico, Cuba, 
the Philippines and France to drive home 
the appeal of the Liberty Loan to all 
Americans. April 6, the first anniversary 
of America’s entrance into the war, is the 
date on which the drive begins. 





In the April 6 issue we shall introduce 
to The Independent readers the new direc- 
tor of The Independent Motor Efficiency 
Service, Mr. John R. Eustis, already known 
to motorists as the author of numerous ar- 
ticles on every phase of motor travel and 
motor transportation. Mr. Eustis’ reputa- 
tion as a motor authority has been estab- 
lished thru seventeen years of constant 
study in the development of motor vehicles 
and their increasing uses. In the first and 
third issues of each month he will give The 
Independent readers the benefit of this ex- 
perience in a timely article full of interest- 
ing and practical information covering 
every angle of motoring. from the man who 
drives his own car or the corporation head 
who is planning a substantial addition to 
his delivery fleet. Mr. Eustis will also an- 
swer by letter any questions that The In- 
dependent readers may wayt to ask him 
concerning motor cars, trucks, and their 
equipment. 








Spring Planting is the topic of chief in- 
terest in the next Countryside Section of 
The Independent, published next week. A 
colorful garden cover, by Willard Fair- 
child, introduces the subject, articles by 
garden authorities present a wealth of prac- 
tical information and sound advice, and 
photographs of actual gardens illustrate 
some of the important points. Hugh Find- 
lay, professor of horticulture in Syracuse 
University College of Agriculture, will tell 
you in this number “What to Do in April” 
if you would have flowers, fruit and vege- 
tubles in their season later on. H. W. Darr, 
who writes from many years’ experience as 
« gardener-for-choice, will make you en- 
vious of his “Patch of Peas.” 








There are notable incentives to construct- 
ive spring house-cleaning in two of the ar- 
ticles to be published in the Countryside 
Section of The Independent next week. 
George Leland Hunter. whom The Inde- 
pendent readers already know as the author 
of “Tapestries for Everybody,” “The Return 
of Carpeting,” “Lamps,” “Good Cheer in 
Wall Papers,” “The Period Styles” and 
several other articles on the important as- 
pects of home furnishing, will tell you all 
about the best chintzes and cretonnes to- 
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dress up your whole house for spring time. 
“Taking Efficiency Into the Kitchen” is 
the subject of an article by Mildred Mad- 
docks, director of the Good Housekeeping 
Institute. Miss Maddocks is probably the 
foremost authority in this country on how 
to run a kitchen right; she has studied 
kitchen efficiency for many years and ex- 
perimented widely on the numerous labor- 
saving devices of modern kitchen work. 
You will find her article full of practical 
suggestions, whether you are building a 
whole new kitchen or buying an egg-beater. 





NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
A monthly section devoted to 
business, personal and national 
efficiency. Official organ of the 
‘National Efficiency Society. Pub- 
lished in the third issue of 
The Independent each month 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 
Incorporating The Countryside 
Magazine and Suburban Life. 
A monthly section devoted to 
sensible and efficient country- 
side living: better houses, better 
rooms, better gardens, better 
roads and better towns. Pub- 
lished in the first issue of 
The Independent each month 











WORDS OF THE WEEK 


GREAT Russta—The central part of the 
Russian Empire in Europe, the nucleus of 
the Russian Empire of which Moscow was 
the original capital. 

WurtE Russta—The western provinces 
of the empire now largely occupied by the 


Germans; the population is of mixt Rus- 
sian, Lithuanian and Polish blood. 

“HINDENBURG LINE”—A carefully pre- 
pared line of defense prepared by the Ger- 
mans early in 1917 to which they retired 
just before the allied offensive in the spring 
of 1917. 


Liperty Moror—An engine specially de- 
signed last year in this country for use in 
our aeroplanes. The engine consists of 
standard parts which are being manufac- 
tured in various factories and assembled in 
one place. 


“HeELLo Girits”—A group of American 
women who speak English and French who 
have been enlisted into thé Signal Corps 
and who are being sent to France to act 
as telephone operators at Army Head- 
quarters. 

LirtLtE Russta—A name given to the 
southern provinces (excluding those bor- 
dering on the Black Sea) in the basin of 
the Dnieper River. These are the provinces 
now included in the new Ukrainian repub- 
lie. 

Burrer StatEs—Countries or provinces 
like Belgium, Luxemburg, Poland and 
Lithuania lying between two hostile na- 
tions. These buffer states are apt to be the 
battle ground and hence the innocent suf- 
ferers in times of war. 

Limerty Truck—A motor truck designed 
especially for the use of our army in this 
war. The parts are manufactured in nearly 
a hundred factories according to standard 
models so that they may be made in large 
quantities and rapidly assembled for use. 

“ThE GATE or Herat” (Herat)— 
Herat is a city in the northwestern part of 
Afghanistan, the buffer state between Per- 
sia, Russia and India. Herat is often called 
the “key to India” because the nation which 
controls it has an open road thru Afghanis- 
tan into India. 

TreEeizonp (Treb’izond)—A city in 
Asia Minor on the coast of the Black Sea, 
founded by Greek settlers in the seventh 
century B. C. For centuries it has been the 
gateway of the trade into Armenia and 
Persia. It was captured by the Turks in 
1461, taken by the Russians in April, 1916, 
and recently retaken by the Turks. 

KREMLIN—The citadel of Moscow pro- 
tected by walls about a mile and a half in 
circuit which were built in the fifteenth 
century. In the enclosure are many of the 
historic government buildings and churches 
of the empire. The Kremlin was the seat 
of the Russian Government till Peter the 
Great removed the capital to Petrograd in 
17038 
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ON FREEDOM’S FRONTIER 


A front line trench in the American sector where our troops met their first responsibility of holding the line and advancing under fire 
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T is unfortunate that at such a critical time a contro- 
versy should arise between the War Department and 
the head of the Army Medical Corps. Especially since 
the War Department is wrong. 

General Gorgas, Surgeon General of the United States 
Army, believes it of the highest importance that it should 
be made possible to give higher rank to officers in the 
Medical Corps. 

No officer in the regular Medical Corps holds rank above 
that of Colonel; no officer in the reserve Medical Corps holds 
rank above that of Major. It should be immediately appar- 
ent that a medical and sanitary officer with the rank of 
Major or even Colonel would find himself at a regrettable 
disadvantage in any conference or other relation with line 
officers of general rank. Line officers, General Gorgas de- 
clares, have had no hesitation in ignoring the sanitary rec- 
ommendations of medical officers of lower rank. A typical 
case occurred at a port of embarkation when the ranking 
line officer refused to adopt the suggestion of the ranking 
medical officer, with the result that the port was over- 
whelmed with sick soldiers. 

The army, like, we suspect, every other army in the world, 
lays great store by shoulder straps. It is doubtless inevit- 
able that in the affairs of the army weight should be given 
to rank just because it is rank, regardless of the ability or 
brain power that accompanies it. A major general carries 
more guns—to use an old naval figure—than a brigadier 
general; a brigadier than a colonel; a colonel than a major; 
and so on down the line. 

It is absurd—more than that, it is dangerous—that the 
Medical Corps, whose officers bear the primary and tre- 
mendous responsibility of the health and physical efficiency 
of the army upon their shoulders, should be able to send to 
a council table no officers of higher rank than the com- 
mander of a single regiment. This handicap upon the Med- 
ical Corps is a serious menace to the welfare of the Na- 
tional Army and its component parts, the young men of 
America. The nation cannot afford to permit such a men- 
ace and such a handicap to continue. 

There is another aspect of the case that is only less im- 
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portant: Many of the finest surgeons in America—men of 
worldwide reputation—are giving their services with patri- 
otic generosity in the Reserve Medical Corps. They include 
such men as Dr. Charles H. Mayo, of Rochester, Minnesota; 
Dr. George W. Crile, of Cleveland; Dr. John B. Walker and 
Dr. William Blake, of New York; Dr. Frank Billings, of 
Chicago; Dr. William H. Welch, of Baltimore, and Dr. Jo- 
seph Marshall Flint, of the Yale Medical School—each one 
with the rank of major, the same rank held by the com- 
mander of half a regiment of men. It is not the slight put 
upon the fine flower of America’s medical profession that 
counts—tho no nation ought to refuse to recognize by even 
the poor method of granting adequate military rank the 
worth of the service which is being thus freely given. It 
is the clog upor their effectiveness, the barrier to their 
greatest usefulness, which the nation should be eager to 
resent, the Government anxious to remove. 

General Gorgas has done a good service in putting before 
the Senate Committee the facts in this unfortunate situa- 
tion. It required courage to oppose his superiors—the Sec- 
retary of War, the War College, and the General Staff. 
But William Gorgas has never lacked the courage of his con- 
victions and has never been found wanting in the convictions 
themselves. His great achievement in making the Isthmus 
of Panama “as safe as a health resort” for the workers on 
the Panama Canal can never be adequately rewarded by 
the American people. It should always stand as a guarantee 
of his broad vision, his constructive ability, and his un- 
selfish devotion. It must ever establish a presumption in 
favor of any proposal, within the sphere of his special 
knowledge and peculiar experience, which he may make. 

The Acting Secretary of War has opposed the proposal 
of the Surgeon-General on the ground that it would disrupt 
and unbalance rank thruout the army. It is a wooden and 
bureaucratic objection. 

It is a gratification to know that the President agrees 
with General Gorgas. We trust that he will make his agree- 
ment vigorously effective. Nothing must be allowed to mili- 
tate against the good health and high physical efficiency 
of the fighting youth of the nation. 


ON THE INDIAN FRONTIER 


E can now perceive that the defection of Russia 

W did not obliterate the eastern front. It merely 

moved it 2500 miles further east. The names of 

Riga and Petrograd are likely to be henceforth displaced 
in the despatches from the seat of war by Herat and Kan- 
dahar. In last week’s news we read of “fierce battles in 
Turkestan; 20,000 casualties”; “Russian Red Guard invades 
Persia”; “Rebellion in Tibet”; “Georgians and Armenians 
lefend Transcaucasia”; “British suppress native rising in 
Baluchistan.” What do these mean? Who is fighting whom 


and what for? What is the connection, if any, between these 
five items? 

Nobody can tell from what information is made public. 
The only thing we can see for certain is that India is en- 
circled on the north, northwest and west by disturbances. 
Such disturbances are not disturbing in ordinary times. At 
most they meant a bothersome border war. At the end of 
it the boundary of barbarism would be pushed back a bit 
and some British general would acquire a title to match 
Lord Roberts of Kandahar and Lord Kitchener of Khartum. 
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But nowwe knowthat there aremighty and mysterious 
forces behind such movements. German agents may work 
as well thru Turk or Tatar, Mollahs or Bolsheviki. The 
sound of European cannon has waked strange echoes in the 
Caucasus and the Himalayas. It has roused sleeping races 
and revived ancient fanaticisms. The photographs of Haji 
Mohammed Wilhelm with a fez in place of a Pickelhaube 
and of the Christian churches demolished by his guns in 
France and Belgium were circulated from Morocco to Cal- 
cutta early in the war. The high priest of Islam standing in 
front of the mosque of Mohammed the Conqueror at Con- 
stantinople called to the millions of his faith: 


Oh, ye Faithful, what do ye wait for? How often have the 


savage Russian, the traitorous English, the Frenchmen of impure 


parentage, planted their unclean flags upon your holy mountains. 
Listen to the will of God, the desire of your Prophet, the com- 
mand of the Caliph that you give no rest to the enemy. If you 
have no arms, tear his throat with your teeth. Jihad! Jihad! 


Oh, Moslems! The Great God is ordering you to fight everywhere. © 


God will give you victory. He gives you the houris and the dam- 
sels of heaven. 

The call at the time seemed to fall upon deaf ears. Al- 
geria and even newly occupied Morocco gave aid to their 
French rulers. Egypt remained quiescent and Arabia rose 
at English instigation against the Caliph of Constantinople. 
Mohammedan princes in India sent their subjects to France. 
Except for a mutiny at Singapore, a refusal to take part 
in the expedition against Bagdad and some disturbances in 
India we have heard of no serious trouble from Islam. But 
the danger has revived in a new form and on a new front. 
Dr. S. G. Wilson in his “Modern Movements Among Mos- 
lems,” speaking of the failure of the Holy War, wrote: 
“However, had the Austro-Germans conquered the Allies 
and the campaigns of Turkey in Egypt, the Caucasus and 
Persia been successful, the Moslem world would have been 
agitated to its depths and its widest extent.” In such a 
case, he said, the sixty million Moslems in India and the 
twenty million Moslems in Russia would join forces to 
throw off the hated infidel yoke. 

The present situation comes alarmingly near to fulfilling 
the conditions of this prophecy. Altho the Allies hold 
north Africa, Arabia, Mesopotamia and the Persian 
Gulf, the Austro-Germans have conquered the biggest of 
the Allies and have opened a way thru the Caucasus and 
northern Persia and another thru southern Russia and 
Turkestan to Tibet and Afghanistan. German trains can 
now be run from Antwerp to Samarkand. Less than four 
hundred miles beyond the railhead lie Kabul and Kandahar, 
and the Afghans who hold the ‘mountains between are Mo- 
hammedans of the most fanatical. The “Russian peril” that 
kept the English on edge for a half century is now trans- 
formed into a German peril still more formidable. Kipling 
could bring his “Man Who Was” up to date by merely 
changing the name of the nationality. Such is the menace 
that Germany has brought upon the world thru her treach- 
ery to Christendom and civilization. 








THE BENEFITS OF BABEL 


T was a naive assumption of the ante bellum interna- 
[ tense as he now prefers to be called, the mon- 

dialist—that the more people knew of one another the 
more they would like one another. Let us have a common 
language, they said, and love will reign thruout the world. 
Now this is dead against all experience. People can’t begin 
to quarrel until they talk the same tongue. We do not know 
how well Esperanto is provided with “cuss-words,” but if 
it lacks them they will have to be invented, for they will 
‘be more needed than ever when all races get to talking to- 
gether and about each other. A tourist can get along very 
happily in China or India unless he understands what the 
natives are saying about him. How much more we admired 
the Germans in the days when we read little of their modern 
literature than we do now when our newspapers quote 


theirs every day. Our great American philosopher, Mr. 
Dooley, said some years ago in commenting on the difficulty 
that an American President had in so wording his message 
that it would not be understood by those who speak the 
King’s English: 

With England we ar-re on such terms as must plaze ivry 
Canajeen, but not on anny such terms as wud make anny Irish- 
man think we ar-re on such terms as we ought not to be. In other 
wurruds, we cherish a deep animosity mingled with passionate 
love, such a feelin’ as we must entertain to a nation with common 
impulses f'r th’ same money an’ a common language iv abuse. 

This warning is doubly needed now when we are joined 
to our kin across the sea by the bonds of a common alliance 
or, to speak more accurately, a co-belligeration. If the Irish 
only spoke Gaelic instead of merely pretending to they 
might get along very comfortably with their English neigh- 
bors, each race having its own opinion of the other and 
expressing it freely without hurting anybody’s feelings. 

The Bible enjoins us to love our neighbor—thus demand- 
ing of us the most difficult exercize of the virtue. If we had 
been asked to love the antipodeans we could have qualified 
without hesitation, but to love the person living in the 
house next door or in the flat above often puts too much 
of a strain upon our charity. According to the schoolboy’s 
definition “a friend is one who knows all about you but 
likes you just the same.” Misunderstandings give rise to 
trivial quarrels. They are easily cleared up by a little 
frankness. The really serious quarrels are those that arise 
out of mutual understandings, for these are irremediable. 

“Two of a trade can never agree” says the proverb. 
That is because they talk the same technicalities. ZZ de- 
fines “a literary movement” as “half a dozen writers living 
in the same place who hate one another.” Yet they may al? 
live very peaceably with the surrounding laity who do not 
understand them but only admire. “Language was given 
man to conceal thought,” said Talleyrand. Of course he 
meant not language, but languages. The main policy of an 
Austrian statesman has always been to cultivate rival 
tongues so as to preserve the peace of the realm. 

The faculty of mind-reading, if it exists at all, is a rare 
gift—fortunately for if everybody possest it the world 
would be too horrible to live in. Nearly as bad would be a 
universal language. With a billion and a half of people 
all using the same tongue peace on earth would be an im- 
possibility. Blessed be Babel. It is the only salvation from 
Gehenna. 


ALIENS OR ALLIES? 


O recognize that enemy aliens may be allies is not so 
7 difficult as it seems if we learn the lesson pointed 
out by a recent experiment in education at Camp 
Sherman, a National Army camp at Chillicothe, Ohio. 
_ Camp Sherman, like many of the cantonments near man- 
ufacturing or mining centers, has a large foreign popula- 
tion, made up in this case chiefly of Serbians, Croatians, 
Slavs, Poles, Rumanians and Bohemians, all nations for 
whose freedom we are fighting. After the declaration of 
war with Austria-Hungary the War Department issued an 
order directing the discharge of all alien enemies who so 
desired, and a large percentage of these men who were tech- 
nically Austrian subjects applied for such a discharge. 
At the same time Professor H. A. Miller, of the depart- 


“ment of sociology in Oberlin College, a student of the 


national prejudices and aspirations of the peoples of South- 
eastern Europe, arranged with the military authorities to 
hold four mass meetings to explain to these “enemy aliens” 
in their own language the circumstances of America’s par- 
ticipation in the war and its interrelationships with the 
struggles of the small nations of Europe. At the close of 
the first meeting over nine hundred and fifty Slovaks and 
Bohemians out of a thousand eligible to discharge declared 
their resolution to stay in the National Army. The meet- 
ings of the other nationalities had similar results. 
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The status and feeling of these races is very little under- 
stood in this country; we are inclined to be suspicious of 
them from the mere fact that thru an arbitrary classifica- 
tion they are considered “enemy aliens” while they are really 
enthusiastical allies. Meetings like these at Camp Sherman 
‘ open large possibilities of increasing by intelligent prop- 
aganda the fighting strength and morale of America’s army. 
If we will only take the trouble to explain to these aliens 
what the real situation is, they will make soldiers above 
the average in enthusiasm and loyalty to the cause of free- 
dom for democracy. 


THE ONLY WAY 


TT most important thing for the American people at 





this moment is to realize vividly what we are in for, 

and what we must resolve to get out of it. Mr. Taft, 
speaking informally at Pittsburgh the other day as Presi- 
dent of the League to Enforce Peace, put the matter suc- 
cinctly and well: 


The successful working out of the plan of the League of 
Nations to Enforce Peace depends primarily on winning victory 
over the Kaiser and his Potsdam gang on the western front. The 
whole energies of the nation should be devoted to that by adequate 
preparation. 

We face a two or three years’ war and we should, in our draft, 
provide now for an army of 5,000,000 men, train them and, as our 
ships are built, send them over. 

With these we can win the war, and when we do all the nations, 
including the German people, made amenable by defeat of their 
present vicious leadership, will be anxious to make a league to 
prevent another war. 

We cannot make progress by further debate with Germany and 
Austria. Blows are the only arguments now possible to win per- 
manent peace. 


Mr. Taft is right. This is now the only way. We must 
face it with high courage and grim determination. 








FOOD CONSERVATION AT THE 
SOURCE 


R. HOOVER has labored manfully with the vast 
problem of conserving our food supply. The peo- 


ple have coéperated with him cheerfully and well. 
Much has been accomplished. But much is not enough. 

Already, Mr. Joseph Cotton, who is Mr. Hoover’s assist- 
ant in charge of the conservation of meat, declares -that 
the meatless days do not work. People will buy and eat 
meat on those days, it appears, especially those who are 
receiving larger incomes than usual because of war wages. 
It is likewise asserted with authority that we are not sav- 
ing enough wheat. 

If such is the case, it is time to adopt other methods. 
The voluntary wheatless, meatless, porkless day method 
was good, if it worked. But it had one fatal weakness. It 
was sure to break down sooner or later. For it began at 
the wrong end. 

There is no question that the housewives of the nation 
tried faithfully and enthusiastically to carry out Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s behests. But they found themselves confronted by 
conditions which were almost too much for human nature 
to combat. For example: housewife went to market on a 
porkless Saturday. She wanted to do precisely what she 
ought. So, according to the instructions of Mr. Hoover 
which had been burned into her consciousness from plac- 
ard, poster, advertisement and newspaper article, she 
asked for chicken. The butcher had no chicken. There had 
been none in market when he went there. She asked for 
lamb. It was scandalously high in price. How about beef, 
then? Equally high. What was the cheapest thing he had? 
Pork! 

Now, what could the conscientious housewife do—in 
justice to her duty of loyalty and her responsibility to her 
home finances? It was a cruel predicament. 

On another day she, or any other mother of a house- 


hold, went to the grocer for flour. She must, she discov- 
ered, buy just as much of some other cereal as she did of 
wheat flour. But the other cereals were scandalously costly. 
What could she do? It was a hard situation. 

It is just this kind of problem that the American house- 
wife has found herself continually confronted with under 
the voluntary plan of food conservation. With the best 
intentions in the world, she finds herself beginning to won- 
der if that is the best way for the nation to go about it. 
And she is right. It is a grave question whether the time 
has not come to take hold of the problem at the other end. 

Our Allies and our armies need wheat and beef and 
pork. The farmer and the millers have the wheat; the 
packers the beef and pork. Let the Government buy from 
the farmers, the millers and the packers what is needed 
for abroad. Then let the rest of us take what is left. We 
will eat what there is, and cheerfully go without what 
there is not. We will not be subjected to the terrific strain 
of feeling the obligation to buy the expensive food when 
the cheap food lies in apparent plenty before us. 

If, when the needs of “abroad” are satisfied so far as 
may be, there is not enough to go around, let us have 
food cards and apportion what there is equitably among 
us all. 

We are not afraid, Mr. Hoover, to stint ourselves. But 
make it easy for us rather than hard. We are only human. 
What you are after is to increase the available supply for 
export abroad. You have been trying to do it—and suc- 
ceeding pretty well—by cutting down the demand at home. 
Try cutting down the supply first, by taking out what you 
need. You will find that the demand will fit itself to the 
diminished supply. 

Try food conservation at the source. 





Don’t think peace, think victory ! 








Don’t forget to set your clock an hour ahead when you go to 
bed Saturday night. The sun will do the rest. 








If the Bolsheviki keep on we may read in the encyclopedias of 
1920: “Among the smaller states of Europe, of whose existence 
not every one is aware, we find Luxemburg, Liechtenstein, An- 
dorra, Monaco, San Marino and Russia.” 








Delaware has ratified the Federal prohibition amendment. That 
makes nine. There were only twelve legislatures in session this 
year. Nine have ratified, one has rejected, two have side-stepped. 
That is precisely the right proportion for ultimate adoption. 








The United States Senate trembles on the verge of endorsing 
the Federal Suffrage amendment. It probably needs only a pair 
of votes to push it over. Why not write to the Senators from your 
state in the name of democracy and justice and government by 
the people? Women are, you know. 








All Canada, except Ontario and Quebec, will be “dry” next 
week, The two premier provinces will follow suit at the end of 
the year. The prohibition wave sweeps on. It may not be much 
more than a year until a man will be unable to get a drink any 
where in North America north of the Rio Grande. 





There are two dates that should loom large in the conscious 
ness of every American. The first is April 6, when the campaign 
for the Third Liberty Loan begins. The second is May 20, when 
the second Red Cross Drive gets under way. Both these under- 
takings must be smashing successes. Are you ready to do your 
part? 








The Red Cross sends this message to the boys in camp: “Do 
you know that the Red Cross is doing everything possible now 
to prevent your loved ones from suffering because of your ab- 
sence? Are you anxious about the people at home? Is your wife 
lonely, inexperienced or worried? Does your kid brother or sister 
need advice? Rent due? Insurance due? Sickness? Family in 
need of assistance of any kind? Tell the Red Cross Field Director 
at your camp about it! Or, tell your captain to tell him! Then 
forget your worries.” This is worth knowing. What the Red Cross 
undertakes, it performs. 























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














eile Two important steps 
a e toward a better codr- 

ar Activities = dination of the Gov- 
ernment’s activities in the prosecution 
of the war were taken last week. The 
President called into a two hour con- 
ference the heads of the war adminis- 
trative bodies. The officials who met 
with Mr. Wilson were Chairman 
Hurley of the Shipping Board, Food 
Administrator Hoover, Fuel Adminis- 
trator Garfield, Director General of 
Railways McAdoo, Chairman Vance 
McCormick of the War Trade Board, 
and Chairman Baruch of the War In- 
dustries Board. It is planned to hold 
another conference within a week; and 
it is not improbable that the meeting 
of these important administrative of- 
ficials with the President will be made 
a regular weekly event. The subjects 
discussed were primarily the shipping 
situation in the light of the revelations 
made by the British Admiralty, and in 
addition a better means of fuel distribu- 
tion and the vital question of the trans- 
portation of war material. The question 
was raised of the possible transfer of 
coastwise shipping from the control of 
the Shipping Board to that of the Rail- 
way Administration. No public an- 
nouncement was made of the conclusions 
reached at the conference; but the gen- 
eral impression was permitted to ap- 
pear that definite progress was made in 
the codrdination of the different lines 
of activity. 

Meanwhile the Chamberlain bills for 
the creation of a Department of Muni- 
tions and a War Cabinet have lain dor- 
mant pending the Senator’s return from 
an absence enforced by illness. The new 
conference with the President may 
prove to be such a valuable means for 
securing codperation and efficient team 
work that it will take much of the 
force out of the demand for a War 
Cabinet. Especially would this be true 
if the Secretary of War and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy were added to the 
group. 

The other movement toward coérdi- 
nation of effort consisted in two long 
conferences between the War Council 
and the members of the Senate and 
House Military Committees. These 
meetings are also to be held weekly. 
The representatives of the War Depart- 
ment set very fully before the senators 
and representatives the existing situa- 
tion in regard to the prosecution of the 
war in all its branches. The questions of 
the members of Congress were an- 
swered with perfect frankness. The 
particulars in which the War Depart- 
ment was behind schedule were dis- 
closed without reservation, and a full 
statement was made of the steps which 
were being taken to remedy the delin- 
quencies. The committees were shown 
by a member of the Army War College 
a summary of the activities on all the 
fronts in Europe, and reports from 
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THE GREAT WAR 


March 15—Germans occupy Odessa 
and Nikolayev. French gain trenches 

in Champagne. 

| March 16—Germans raid American 

lines north of Toul. Congress of 
Soviets at Moscow adopts peace 
treaty. 

March 17—-Sinn Fein riots in Belfast. 
French raid German trenches at 
Malancourt, northwest of Verdun. 

March 18—Supreme War Council of 
Allies denounces German aggression 
in Russia. German prisoners fight- 
ing Bolsheviki in Siberia. 

March 19—Native risings in Baluchis- - 
tan supprest by British. Secretary 

| of War Baker visits American front. 
March 20—-President takes over Dutch 
ships in American ports. Trotzky 
asks for American officers to train 
volunteer army. 

March 21—British Admiralty reports 
loss of eleven merchant vessels over 
1600 tons and eight smaller. Ger- 
man destroyers bombarding Dunkirk 
= by French and British 

eets. 























General Pershing of the activities of 
his forces were also presented. 

These two plans for knitting together 
the various war activities of the Gov- 
ernment, and especially the arrange- 
ment for keeping the congressional 
committees in close touch with the prog- 
ress of events, are doubtless the result, 
at least in part, of the vigorous criti- 
cism of the prosecution of the war in 
Congress and the press of the country. 
But that is the true function of criti- 
cism. Not to embarrass or hamper, but 
to stimulate to improvement and re- 
form. 


_ The Overman bill for ex- 
tending the power of the 
President to rearrange and 
coérdinate the administrative bureaus 
and other agencies was reported favor- 
ably by the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee last week. Three Republicans joined 
with eight Democrats in favor of the 
report, while two Democrats allied 
themselves with five Republicans 
against it. Several amendments were 
made by the committee, but none which 
would seriously limit the power granted 
to the President to reorganize the ad- 
ministrative agencies. In the Senate the 
bill is certain to excite strong opposi- 
tion and to be the subject of elaborate 
and spirited debate. The chief objection 
to the bill is not to the reorganizations 
and readjustments that would be likely 
to result from it, but to the giving of 
blanket powers to the President to 
change and shift the parts of the ex- 
ecutive organization at will. 

A bill has been prepared in the War 
Department and sent to the Senate 
Military Committee, which would em- 
power the President during the war to 
take over private property of any kind, 
whenever it is deemed necessary for the 
national security or to facilitate the 


Congress 


conduct of the Government’s affairs. 
The owners of the property would be 
adequately compensated. The purpose 
of the bill is to enable the Government 
to move quickly in the acquisition of 
real estate, office buildings and other 
property needed for war work. The bill 
would obviate the resort to long drawn 
out condemnation proceedings and at 
the same time would safeguard the 
rights and interests of the owners of 
the needed property. 

The House Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs has reported the Naval Appro- 
priation bill which carries appropria- 
tions of one and one-third billion dol- 
lars. The sum of $100,000,000 is set 
aside for the production of U-boat 
chasers, destroyers and other small 
craft, including the new craft now 
being manufactured by Henry Ford, 
which are to be known as the Eagle 
class. The number of destroyers to be 
built is not specified in the bill, for 
obvious reasons, but the committee an- 
nounces that it is intended that within 
a year the United States shall have the 
greatest destroyer fleet in the world. 


Congress has passed, and 
the President has signed, 
the bill to save an hour of 
daylight for seven months of the year. 
It provides that all the clocks in the 
country shall be set an hour ahead at 
two a. m. on Easter Sunday, March 31, 
and set back again on the last Sun- 
day in October. The United States thus 
follows the example of most of the 
other leading nations of the world. 

There seems to be considerable con- 
fusion in the popular mind as to just 
what the change will mean in daily life. 
The fact is simple, but a little puzzling 
until it has been experienced. On the 
night before Easter Sunday the indi- 
vidual who goes to bed at ten, say, 
will set his clock or watch forward to 
eleven. If he gets up the next morn- 
ing at his usual hour, he will have had 
an hour less of sleep than is his cus- 
tom. But that is the only difference that 
each of us will find. Except this. As the 
days go by, we will be surprized, and 
probably delighted, to discover that the 
afternoons are longer. The sun will set 
an hour later all thru the summer. On 
the longest day in the year sunset, in 
the latitude of New York, will come at 
half-past eight instead of at half-past 
seven. There will be a gratifying in- 
crease in the time after working hours 
in which recreation may be indulged in 
out-of-doors. 

There will be other gains in the in- 
dustrial and business world in the sav- 
ing of coal used for the generation of 
light. But for the individual, an hour of 
daylight will merely have been subtract- 
ed from the beginning of the day when 
he is asleep and tacked on to the end 
when he is awake. He must not, how- 
ever, forget to put the hour hand for- 
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ward on Saturday, March 30, or he will 
be late to church on Easter morning. 


The Federal prohibition 
amendment has _ passed 
the legislatures of two 
more states, been rejected in one, and 
side-tracked in two. On March 4 Texas 
ratified the amendment by a vote of 
15 to 7 in the Senate and a vote of 71 
to 29 in the lower house. On March 
13 the Rhode Island Senate voted not 
to ratify, by a vote of 20 to 18. The 
New Jersey legislature postponed the 
whole matter for another year. Last 
week the New York legislature refused 
to take affirmative action. 

On March 18 Delaware ratified the 
amendment by a vote of 13 to 3 in the 
Senate and a vote of 27 to 6 in the 
Assembly. All the legislatures that 
meet normally this year have now 
acted—or refused to act—upon the 
amendment. Three-quarters of them 
have ratified it, the exact proportion 
necessary, thruout the nation if it 
is to become part of the Federal Con- 
stitution. Of the four states to give 
their approval to national prohibition 
five are “dry” and four are “wet.” A 
special session of the South Dakota 
legislature is now meeting. The Gov- 
ernor has recommended the prompt 
ratification of the Federal amendment. 


Prohibition 
Progress 


The President on the President Wilson 
last week sent a 


Duty of Democrats letter to a har- 


mony meeting of Democrats of all fac- 
tions in his own State of New Jersey, 
in which he set forth his conception of 
the duty of the Democratic party at 
this moment. He referred to his “re- 
sponsibility as leader of a great party,” 
and the privilege that was his to point 
out what course Democrats should take 
“in order that the exigency of a great 
hour of crisis may properly be met.” 
He continued as follows: 

Every sign of these terrible days of war 


and revolutionary change, when economic 
and social forces are being released upon 
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THAT GERMAN OFFENSIVE 


\ cartoon by Louis Raemaekers of the Kaiser 
'rying to escape the storm by hammering down 
the door of the western front. He is saying ‘'I 
must break in here before that comes down.” 
The storm cloud is labeled ‘‘America” 


the world whose effect no political seer dare 
venture to conjecture, bids us search our 
hearts thru and thru and make them ready 
for the birth of a new day—a day, we hope 
and believe, of greater opportunity and 
greater prosperity for the average mass of 
struggling men and women, and of greater 
safety and opportunity for children. 

The old party slogans have lost their 
significance and will mean nothing to the 
voter of the future, for the war is certain 
to change the mind of Europe as well as 
the mind of America. Men everywhere are 
searching democratic principles to their 
hearts in order to determine their sound- 
ness, their sincerity, their adaptability to 
the real needs of their life, and every man 
with any vision must see that the real test 
of justice and right action is presently to 
come as it never came before. 

The men in the trenches, who have been 
freed from the economic serfdom to which 
some of them had been accustomed, will, 
it is likely, return to their homes with a 
new view and a new impatience of all mere 
political phrases, and will demand real 
thinking and sincere action. 

Let the Democratic party in New Jersey, 
therefore, forget everything but the new 
service. which they are to be called upon to 
render. The days of political and economic 
reconstruction which are ahead of us no 
man can now definitely assess, but we 
know this, that every program must be 
shot thru and thru with utter disinterested- 
ness; that no party must try to serve itself, 
but every party must try to serve human- 
ity, and that the task is a very practical 
one, meaning that every program, every 
measure in every program, must be tested 
by this question, and this question only: 
Is it just; is it for the benefit of the aver- 
age man, without influence or privilege; 
does it embody in real fact the highest con- 
ception of social justice and of right deal- 
ing without respect of person or class or 
particular interest? 

This is a high test. It can be met only 
by those who have genuine sympathy with 
the mass of men and real insight into their 
needs and opportunities, and a purpose 
which is purged alike of selfish and of par- 
tizan intention. The party which rises to 
this test will receive the support of the 
people because it deserves it. 


The election of a 
United States Sen- 
ator in Wisconsin to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Senator Husting furnishes the oc- 
ecasion for a test of popular loy- 
alty in a _ region where there is 
most reason to believe that disloyalty 
exists. Primary elections were held 
last week to determine the candidates 
of the various parties. In the Demo- 
cratic party there was no question of 
disloyalty—both candidates being men 
whose Americanism is above sus- 
picion. In the Socialist party there 
was equally no question, but for the 
opposite reason. The only candidate 
there was Victor Berger, Socialist 
Congressman: from Milwaukee, now 
under Federal indictment for the 
making of speeches and the publica- 
tion of articles tending to obstruct re- 
cruiting, encourage disloyalty and in- 
terfere with the prosecution of the 
war. In the Republican party there 
was a straight-out issue between loy- 
alty and disloyalty. The two candi- 
dates were Congressman Irvine L. 
Lenroot, a radical Republican of long 
experience 2nd prominence, and James 
Thompson, an obscure citizen who was 
put forward by Senator La Follette 
as his candidate. Lenroot made his 
vigorous campaign on a single issue— 
loyalty. He asked only for the votes 
of Americans who were uncompromis- 


A Loyalty Test 
in Wisconsin 


ingly devoted to their country. Thomp- 
son made no campaign beyond issuing 
from his home a few letters in which 
he evaded Lenroot’s demand that he 
tell whether he was for the United 
States or against it. 

The result of the Democratic pri- 
mary was the overwhelming choice of 
Joseph E. Davies, chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, who was 
the acknowledged candidate of the 
Administration. In the Republican pri- 
mary the result was for several days 
in doubt. But Lenroot was finally 
chosen by a narrow margin of some 
4000 votes. The votes for Thompson 
came in largest measure from the 
counties in which the German element 
is most predominant. There was no 
issue of political progressiveness and 
conservatism between the two Repub- 
lican candidates, since Lenroot has 
long been one of the most aggressive 
of the Progressive Republican leaders 
in Congress. 

The election which is to come will 
doubtless be sharply contested. It is 
unfortunate that it is a three-cornered 
fight. For there is strong probability 
that the pro-German and anti-war ele- 
ments in the state will unite upon Con- 
gressman Berger, while the loyal vot- 
ers will be divided between Davies 
and Lenroot. A modified loyalty issue 
will be made between the Democratic 
and Republican candidates, on the 
ground that Lenroot was a pacifist 
and opposed to America’s entrance 
into the war up to the time that it 
actually took place. 

In a letter accepting Mr. Davies’s 
resignation from the Federal Trade 
Commission, the President has virtu- 
ally endorsed his candidacy by saying: 

May I also add a word of thanks to you 
for your steadfast loyalty and patriotism 
during that trying period before we were 
thrust into the war, while, to avoid be- 
coming involved therein, every effort was 
being made aggressively to assert and fear- 
lessly to maintain American rights? 

The McLemore resolution, the embargo 
issue, and the armed neutrality measure 

















From the Baltimore American 
AFTER A YEAR OF IT 
“It will take more rope than I thought,” Uncle 
Sam is saying as he watches Kaiser Bull break 
thru the fences of Rumania and Russia—‘‘But 
T'll get him!” 
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THE DUTCH SHIPS NATURALIZED 
President Wilson in a proclamation issued on March 20 directed the Secretary of the Navy to hoist the American flag on the Dutch ships now in 
the territorial waters of the United States. There have been extended negotiations between our Government and Holland on the question of taking 
over this shipping, but the Dutch Government has been unable, in view of German threats, to act of her own free will. It has been estimated 
that there are about 500,000 tons of Dutch ships in American waters; the photograph above shows those at anchor in the Hudson River above 








presented the first opportunities to apply 
the acid test in our country to disclose 
true loyalty and genuine Americanism. It 
should always be a source of much satisfac- 
tion to you that on these crucial proposi- 
tions you proved true. 

Mr. Lenroot voted against the Ad- 
ministration on each ‘of the three is- 
sues mentioned by President Wilson. 
But since America’s entrance into the 
war, the Wisconsin Congressman has 
been an unequivocal supporter of the 
vigorous prosecution of the war. 


A school garden army of 
five million boys and 
girls, to be worked out 
thru the Bureau of Education, is the 
plan of Secretary Lane, and the Pres- 
ident has issued a special appeal for 
the idea. “Every boy and girl,” he 
says, “who really sees what the home 
garden may mean will, I am sure, en- 
ter into the purpose with high spirits. 
The movement to establish gardens 
and to have the children work in them 
is just as real and patriotic an effort 
as the building of ships or the firing 
of cannon. I hope that this spring 
every school will have a regiment in 
the volunteer war-garden army.” 

It is planned to form the garden 
army in schools in every city, town 
and village in the country, and to 
have the children produce as far as 
possible all of the vegetables for their 
home consumption. 


A Garden 
Army 


. The long line of 
a of Dutch vessels which 
Dutc PPS have been lying idle 


in the upper Hudson since July 17 
while the whole world was short of ship- 
ping will now be utilized. These ships 
were mostly loaded with grain for Hol- 
land, but the Allies were unwilling to 
supply a large amount of grain for 
such a purpose when their own armies 
and peoples needed it so much espe- 
cially since an equivalent amount of 
food or stock fed with this grain would 
be sent from the Netherlands into 
Germany. After prolonged negotiations 
an agreement seemed to have been 
reached in January by which 150,000 
tens of Dutch shipping should be em- 
ployed at the discretion of the United 
States partly in the service of Belgian 
relief and partly for Switzerland, 
under safe conduct to Cette, France, on 
cendition that for each vessel sent to 
512 


New York Harbor 














| OUR CASUALTIES 
The total casualties among the 
| American expeditionary forces, as an- 
| nounced by the War Department on 
| March 20, have reached a total of 
| 1961. 
} Deaths 
. 2 i PE. cena ae neee 157 
| Killed by accident ............ - 147 
Be OE ED cdcaccescaecies . 691 
DON ccocieeeemelane wea 237 
SE Baia a ca ob dow med awe 11 
Unknown cause ........-..-+0- 14 
Pt Oe PE oc ccckecteenenee 39 
re ree 1 
DE so. cand wenedcdweseaawe 7 
I a act tah cig en icibrin. carb acre 6 
SE ND vicecscuesaeaawe 1310 
Wounded ....... _ 616 
i RR err ees ee 21 
DEE bd ced esaxrseacneuneun 14 
Ce COE bn eccessnnweoaens 1961 














Holland for Belgian relief a corre- 
sponding vessel should leave Holland 
for the United States. Two Dutch ships 
in American ports with cargoes of food- 
stuff were to proceed to Holland in ex- 
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THE WAR CROSS TO COL. MAC ARTHUR 


Colonel Douglas MacArthur, who led his men in 

a raid on the German trenches, has been given 

the Croix de Guerre by the French Government 

for gallantry in action. Colonel MacArthur is 

the son of the late Major-General Arthur Mac- 

Arthur, one of the commanders of American 
forces in the Philippines 


change for similar tonnage sent from . 
Holland to the United States. 

This agreement, however, was not 
carried out because the German Gov- 
ernment threatened to destroy the ships 
leaving Holland and it was feared with 
reason that the U-boats would sink 
the vessels carrying supplies to Belgium 
and Switzerland even outside the danger 
zone as laid down by Germany. 

Under the circumstances further ne- 
gotiation seemed likely to lead to no re- 
sult and delay was dangerous so on 
March 7 an ultimatum expiring on the 
18th was delivered to Holland by Great 
Britain and the reply being unsatis- 
factory, Great Britain and the United 
States on March 20 took over the Dutch 
shipping in their harbors, amounting it 
is said, to a million tons, of which half 
is in American waters. The Presi- 
dent’s proclamation states that “the 
law and practise of nations accords to 
a belligerent power the right in times 
of military exigency and for purposes 
essential to the prosecution of war, to 
take over and utilize neutral vessels 
lying within its jurisdiction;” and cites 
the Act of Congress June 15, 1917, 
which “confers upon the President 
power to take over the possession of 
any vessel within the jurisdiction of 
the United States for use or operation 
by the United States.” 

In a supplementary statement the 
President recites the failure of the ne- 
gotiations and explains their cause as 
follows: e 

But the events to which I have alluded 
have served to demonstrate conclusively 
that we have been attempting to negotiate 
where the essential basis for an agreement. 
namely, the meeting of free wills, is absent. 
Even were an agreement concluded, there 
is lacking that power of independent action 
which alone can assure performance. I say 
this not in criticism of the Dutch Govern- 
ment. I profoundly sympathize with the 
difficulty of her position, under the menace 
of a military power which has in every way 
demonstrated its disdain of neutral rights. 
But, since coercion does in fact exist. no 
alternative is left to us but to accomplish. 
thru the exercize of our indisputable rights 
as a sovereign, that which is so reasonable 
that, in other circumstances, we could be 
confident of accomplishing it by agreement. 
Steps are accordingly being taken to put 
into our service Dutch shipping lying with- 
in our territorial jurisdiction. 

Ample compensation will be paid to the 
Dutch owners of the ships which will be 
put into our service and suitable provision 
will be made to meet the possibility of ships 
being lost thru enemy action. 
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- It is already evident that 
The Wes 9 the aerial arm is to be an 

the Air important, perhaps. the 
decisive factor in the coming campaign. 
Airplanes used singly for scouting rev- 
olutionized warfare three years ago by 
almost eliminating the element of sur- 
prize and now that they fly in fleet 
formation by day or night and scatter 
tons of explosives far behind the lines 
a second revolution has been accom- 
plished. 

Altho the British took little part in 
the early developments of aviation they 
have since the war began forged rap- 
idly to the front. In the week ending 
March 17 the Royal Flying Corps de- 
stroyed ninety-nine German planes and 
drove down forty-two. Their own losses 
were twenty-three. Between October 
and March the British aviators made 
thirty-eight raids into Germany, where 
they dropt forty-eight tons of bombs. 
In these raids 255 machines took part 
and only ten were lost. 

London reports that the enemy lost 
292 machines in January, 277 in Feb- 
ruary and 278 in the first seventeen 
days of March. On Sunday the 17th 
Pritish aviators destroyed eighteen 
enemy airplanes, drove down eight 
others, destroyed one observation bal- 
loon and discharged ten and a half 
tons of bombs on the rest billets, rail- 
roads and airdromes behind the Ger- 
man lines. Four of the British ma- 
chines are reported missing. On the 
other hand Berlin claims that twenty- 
three Entente airplanes and two cap- 
tive balloons were shot down. Rome 
reports on the 18th seven enemy air- 
planes brought down, two by the Ital- 
ians, two by the French and three by 
the British on the Italian front. 

The output.of American airplanes 
has not come up to expectations and the 
matter is now under investigation, but 
the rumor of American preparations 
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CAPTAIN ROOSEVELT IS HONORED 


Captain Archie Roosevelt, wounded in service in 

France, has been given the French War Cross 

(Croix de Guerre) for gallantry in action. “It is 

the greatest thing our family has received,” said 

Colonel Theodore Roosevelt when he heard that 
his son had been given the medal 


has filled the German heart with dread. 
“The Americans are coming!” screamed 
the women of Mulheim as they dashed 
for bombproof shelters when four or 
five airplanes appeared over the city at 
noon of the 12th. But the squadron was 
bent on bigger game and did not waste 
any ~of its ammunition on Mul- 
heim. Instead it rained its bombs on 
Coblenz, further up the Rhine. Here, 
according to a Dutch observer, fifty 
persons were killed and great material 
damage done. 

The Allies have now adopted the Ger- 


man custom of distributing their pris- 
oners among the cities near the front 
liable to aerial raids. 

The German airplanes have taken to 
dropping on the American trenches 
rubber balls eighteen inches in dia- 
meter, filled with what the soldiers 
call “mustard oil.” This is a chlorine 
compound which volatilizes slowly so 
the place where it strikes is for some 
time uninhabitable. Its odor is not 
strong like chlorine or bromine, but a 
drop of it on the skin or clothing de- 
velops frightful ulcers. Gas masks 
therefore afford but little protection. 


The German claim that 
9,500,000 tons of ship- 
ping was sunk last year 
is denied by Sir Eric Geddes, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who puts the 
figure at 6,000,000 instead. During the 
last quarter of 1917, he says, the 
British shipyards turned out 420,000 
tons of new merchant vessels and the 
foreign shipyards including American 
512,000. The losses during that period 
were 1,200,000 tons, the lowest for any 
quarter of the year. When the U-boats 
began their ruthless activity, British 
shipbuilding had reached its lowest ebb 
for during the last quarter of 1915 
oniy 42,000 tons of new shipping were 
turned out. This was raised to 213,000 
tons for the last quarter of 1916 and 
420,000 for that of 1917, so if this 
ratio between construction and de- 
struction can be kept up the losses due 
to the U-boat can eventually be made 
good. The total loss to the world’s ship- 
ping during the war Sir Eric puts at 
2,500,000 up to the end of 1917. The 
total allied and neutral tonnage now 
afloat amounts to 42,000,000. 
Accordance to Washington figures 
the total loss in world tonnage due to 
enemy action and marine risk since the 
war began is 11,827,572 gross tons, of 


The Shipping 
Balance 
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Because of the very nature of the beasts it is ex 


A CONVENTION OF “UNWIELDY WILLIES” 


I j : ceptional to find a group picture of the British tanks. This one caught twenty or more of them 
in a tankdrome behind the lines. The side armor of the tank in the foreground has been removed, showing the interior and operating mechanism 
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International Film 


THE FLYING CORPS IN A “GOOFA” 
The ancient river boat of the Tigris has been modernized by the men of the British Flying Corps 
in Mesopotamia into this curious side-wheeler. The paddles stabilize the “‘goofa” and by means of 
a crank which the men in the boat turn they furnish a fair motive power 


which the loss in 1917 alone was 
6,723,623 tons. As against this the total 
output of world tonnage in the same 
period was only 6,606,275 gross tons, 
the total for 1917 being 2,703,355 tons. 
The total enemy vessels captured since 
the war began amounts to 2,589,000 
gross tons. 


ee The only visible govern- 
ment in Russia consists 
of the Soviets, the coun- 
cils of working class revolutionists 
which were organized in advance in 
every industrial center and immediately 
on the overthrow of the Czar assumed 
control to the exclusion of other 
classes and the constituted officials. 
The name of these organizations was 
extended to “Council of Workmen’s 
and Soldier’s Delegates” because the 
revolution was largely the work of 
the army, but the addition was prac- 
tically a duplication since the soldiers 
were mostly workmen or peasants. 
The Soviet of Petrograd, being the 
largest and occupying the capital, was 
the most powerful, and from the start 
of the revolution overruled the nom- 
inal governments just as in France the 
Committee of Public Safety overruled 
the National Convention. The moder- 
ate ministry of Milyukov fell because 
it did not carry out the will of the So- 
viet and repudiate the Alliance, and 
when his successor, the radical Keren- 
sky, failed to induce the Allies to join 
with Russia in peace negotiations, he 
was overthrown by a bloody rising in 
Petrograd. Then the Soviet leaders, 
Lenine and Trotzky, came into power 
and opened peace negotiations with 
the Central Powers at Brest-Litovsk. 
Even Trotzky could not consent to the 
terms imposed by Germany, but when 
he came home with empty hands he 
was thrown out, and Lenine, deter- 
mined on peace at any price, called a 
Soviet of Soviets, a congress of dele- 
gates from the local councils, to meet 
at Moscow. 

This congress was almost exclusive- 
ly composed of Bolsheviki, that is to 
say, the Maximalists, the most ex- 
treme and uncompromising of the so- 
cialists. The only other party allowed 
to participate was the Social Revolu- 
tionary. These offered some protests 


Government 


against the acceptance of the German 
terms of peace, but the treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk was ratified by 794 to 
261, with 115 abstaining. The Social 
Revolutionists thereupon withdrew their 
six representatives from the cabinet as 
a sign of their repudiation of the treaty, 
but pledged their support to the Bol- 
shevik government in such of its activ- 
ities as they judge consonant with the 
October revolution. 

The new government as constituted 
by the Congress of Soviets will be in 
the hands of a central committee of 
200 members elected by the Soviets 
and sitting at Moscow. The Red 
Guard, the revolutionary army, must 
now be disbanded in accordance with 
the treaty, but the Soviets are author- 
ized to organize local armies of both 
sexes. 

Trotzky, as Minister of War, has 
asked for ten American officers to aid 
in training the new army at Petrograd 
and for American civil engineers to 
reorganize the railroads. 


The Message of the President we. 
Sovietsto America °° S Message 0 
sympathy and 


encouragement to Russia, transmitted 
thru the representatives of the Soviets 
at Moscow, was read to the congress 
at its opening by Chairman Sverdlov 
and was received with applause. The 
following reply was drafted by the 
Central Executive Committee: 


The Congress expresses its gratitude to 
the American people, above all to the labor- 
ing and exploited classes of the United 
States, for the sympathy exprest to the 
Russian people by President Wilson thru 
the Congress of Soviets in the days of 
severe trials. 

The Russian Socialistic Federative Re- 
public of Soviets takes advantage of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s communication to express to 
all peoples perishing and suffering from the 
horrors of imperialistic war its warm sym- 
pathy and firm belief that the happy time 
is not far distant when the laboring masses 
of all countries will throw off the yoke of 
capitalism and will establish a socialistic 
state of society, which alone is capable of 
securing just and lasting peace as well as 
the culture and well being of all laboring 
people. 


Mr. Gompers’ message pledging the 
support of American labor to Russian 
freedom was also read and applauded. 

The Bolsheviki organs express the 


belief that the United States will help 
Russia and free her hands to resist 
German and Japanese imperialists. 


The Supreme War 
Council of the En- 
tente Allies meeting 
at London issued a declaration of pro- 
test against the terms of peace im- 
posed by the Central Powers on Russia 
and Rumania. We quote the essential 
paragraphs: 


Allies Condemn 
Russian Peace 


For us of the Entente governments the 
judgment which the free peoples of the 
world will pass on these transactions would 
never be in doubt. Why waste time over 
German pledges when we see that at no 
period in her history of conquest—not when 
she overran Silesia nor when she parti- 
tioned Poland—has she exhibited herself so 
cynically as a destroyer of national inde- 
pendence, the implacable enemy of the 
rights of man and the dignity of civilized 
nations, 

Poland, whose heroic spirit has survived 
the most cruel of national tragedies, is 
threatened with a fourth partition, and, to 
aggravate her wrongs, devices by which the 
last trace of her independence is to be 
crushed, are based on fraudulent promises 
of freedom. 

What is true of Russia and Poland is no 
less true of Rumania, overwhelmed like 
them in a flood of merciless passion for 
domination. 

Peace is loudly advertised, but under the 
disguise of verbal professions lurk the bru- 
tal realities of war and the untéempered 
rule of a lawless force. 

Peace treaties such as these we do not 
and cannot acknowledge. Our own ends are 
very different. We are fighting, and mean 
to continue fighting, in order to finish once 
for all with this policy of plunder and to 
establish in its place the peaceful reign of 
organized justice. 


The Peace Treaty Saas” - bs 


in the Reichstag ing before the 


Reichstag the treaty between Germany 
and Russia, signed at Brest-Litovsk on 
March 8 and ratified by the Congress 
of Soviets at Moscow on March 16, 
said of the treaty: 


It contains no conditions whatever which 
dishonor Russia, no mention of oppressive 
war indemnities, no forcible appropriations 
of Russian territory. A number of the bor- 
der states have severed their connection 
with the Russian state in accordance with 
their own will, which was recognized by 
Russia. In regard to these states we adopt 
the standpoint formerly exprest by me, that 
under the mighty protection of the German 
Iimpire they can give themselves political 
form corresponding with their situation and 
the tendency of their kultur, while at the 
same time, of course, we are safeguarding 
our own interests. 

We have not for a moment contemplated. 
and do not contemplate, opposing the justi- 
fied wishes and endeavor of Russia to be 
liberated. 


But the Center and the Left of the 
Chamber did not take the same view 
of it. Doctor David, speaking for the 
Majority Socialists, who haye supported 
the Government during the war, de- 
nounced the treaty in the following 
vigorous language: 


Not only did the Bolsheviki capitulate, 
but our diplomatists capitulated to the mili- 
tarist ideas of might. General Hoffmann 
east the victor’s sword into the scale. 

This peace has evoked dissatisfaction 
among the widest circles in the German na- 
tion and has shaken the confidence in the 
honesty of the German policy. Reference to 
Brest-Litovsk represses all peace feeling in 
France and Great Britain. The Entente al- 
ready is at work again welding together 
the broken ring in the East. 
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Our main object—the internal dissolu- 
tion of the enemy coalition—has not been 
attained, but has been made more difficult. 

We must have guarantees that the Gov- 
ernment’s acts correspond with its words. 
The military party wants to bottle up the 
Poles in the east and to carry our big an- 
nexations in the west under the watchword 
of military security. 


The German ad- 
The Germans on vance in the north 
the BlackSea_ 4¢ Russia seems to 
have been stopped, but several expe- 
ditions are reported to be penetrating 
the Ukraine at the invitation, it is 
claimed, of the Ukrainian Rada for 
the purpose of suppressing the Bol- 
shevik disorders. One has_ reached 
nearly to Orel, between Kiev and 
Moscow. 

Another German expedition is fol- 
lewing along the northern shore of 
the Black Sea. Odessa, the chief south- 
ern city of Russia, was occupied with- 
out opposition and greatly to the re- 
lief of the propertied classes, for it 
put an end to the reign of terror. 
General Muraviev, the Bolshevik com- 
mandant, before he left the city levied 
an assessment of $10,000,000 on the 
population and ordered a massacre of 
officials, capitalists and bourgeoisie. 
But before these measures could be 
carried out the Germans entered from 
the north and the Bolsheviki made 
their escape on steamers to Sebasto- 
pol. Pogroms (anti-Jewish riots) are 
reported to have taken place in the 
last days of the Bolshevik régime. The 
German Admiral Siegert has been ap- 
pointed governor of Odessa. Fifteen 
Russian warships were found in the 
harbor of Odessa. 

Continuing eastward the Germans 
entered Nikolayev, the leading grain 
port of Russia. An American grain 
dealer recently in Nikolayev estimates 
that five million bushels of wheat are 
stored there. The Germans at once 
took possession of the navy yard, 
which covers 200 acres and employs 
10,000 men. 

Then the Germans moved on to 
Kherson and doubtless intend to oc- 
cupy the Crimea and _ Sebastopol, 
which the British, French, Turks and 
Italians captured in 1855, after a 
siege of nearly a year. 

By the occupation of these ports by 
the Germans and the surrender of the 
Dobrudja by the Rumanians the Cen- 
tral Powers virtually gain possession 
of all the shores and shipping of the 
Black Sea. Thru trains from Berlin to 
Odessa were at once set running, and 
German engineers are planning to 
construct a deep canal connecting the 
Vistula and Dnieper rivers, so as to 
make an all-water route from the Bal- 
tic to the Black Sea. The cost of this 
project for a depth of twenty-seven 
feet was formerly estimated at $100,- 
000,000. 


From the speech of the 
The Duchy of German Chancellor to 
the Reichstag we can in- 
fer the intentions of Germany in regard 
to the Baltic provinces that have been 
wrested from Russia. Courland, he said, 
had been recognized as an independent 
state, desirous of severing its connection 


Courland 


with Russia and establishing economic, 
military and political connections with 
Germany. Lithuania. was expected to 
take the same step. In regard to the 
farther provinces, Livonia and Es- 
thonia, Count von Hertling said, the 
case was different. They would accord- 
ing to their own invitation be policed 
by Germany until order and security 
were restored and then, he hoped, they 
would “place themselves in close and 
friendly relationship to the German 
Empire but in such a way as not to 
exclude peaceable friendly relations 
with Russia.” 

This policy was further elucidated by 
Under Secretary of State Radowitz in 
receiving the deputation from Cour- 
land: 

The Emperor has charged me to recog- 
nize the reéstablished Duchy of Courland 
as a free and independent duchy and assure 
it the protection and assistance of Ger- 
many in constructing the constitution to 
provide for a parliament on a free basis 
and for close relationship with Germany, 


which has been resolved upon by the Cour- 
land National Council. 


The government which is thus recog- 
nized as competent to dispose of the 
destinies of the country is the so-called 
National Council at Mitau composed of 
about eighty members, mostly Courland 
Germans but including some Pro- 
German Letts. This Council has asked 
the German Kaiser to become Duke 
of Courland as well as King of 
Prussia because they “have the fullest 
confidence in his just and firm gov- 
ernment.” The Kaiser has not yet 
accepted the offer. In the meantime 
Count von Keyserling has been ap- 
pointed commissioner to administer 
Courland, Lithuania and other eastern 
territory. Count von Keyserling was 
born in Courland in 1858 and is well 
known as an author and philosopher. 

Courland contains about 700,000 in- 
habitants of whom four-fifths are 
Letts, largely of the peasant class. The 
Germans who comprize some eight per 
cent of the population hold most of the 
large estates. The Jews who also 
amount to about eight per cent are 
mostly in the cities. The rest of the 


population consists of Russians, Poles 
and Lithuanians. In order to increase 
the German hold on the province the 
Bavarian Colonization Society is going 
to send 50,000 German colonists. 


The “frontier of free- 
dom” is what Mr. 
Baker called it when 
he entered the listening post and looked 
over No Man’s Land toward the Ger- 
man lines. With a determination to see 
things for himself and to get at the 
men without intermediaries the Secre- 
tary of War insisted upon going thru 
the trenches and dugouts on the front 
line of the American sector before the 
fortress of Toul. Here he met several 
of his old acquaintances from Ohio. As 
he was returning from the front a 
four-inch shell exploded in a crater less 
than fifty yards from his automobile. 
At the base hospital he visited Captain 
Archie Roosevelt and congratulated 
him on winning the Cross of War. The 
man who took the first German pris- 
oner gave the helmet of his captive to 
Secretary Baker, but he said that it was 
too precious a gift for him to keep and 
that he would give it to the soldier’s 
mother. In an address to the “Rainbow” 
Division (the Forty-second) he ex- 
plained why it had been found necessary 
to restrict information as to the move- 
ments and position of the troops. 

The “Fighting Sixty-ninth,” the Irish 
regiment of New York, now reorganized 
as-the 165th, was disappointed that it 
could not celebrate St. Patrick’s Day by 
a march toward the enemy or at least 
a fight, but the day passed more quietly 
than usual, The Americans on the sec- 
tor between Flirey and Seicheprey have 
been subjected to lively fire from the 
German artillery at intervals but they 
have suffered more from the gas bombs 
dropt by the airplancs or fired from 
guns. American patrols have more 
than once visited the enemy -front line 
and found it deserted. New England 
troops are getting practice in the 
French sector along the Chemin des 
Dames where Nivelle delivered his of- 
fensive last April. 


The American 
Sector 
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WHERE THE GERMANS BROKE INTO -.RUSSIA’S STOREHOUSE 


The capture of Odessa, “the back door of Russia” on the Black Sea, and the consequent capture 
of the nearby port of Nikolayev gave to the Germans vast stores of wheat, some military supplies. 
fifteen warships and a base of strategic importance for future movements. The photograph above 
of wheat deliveries at Odessa docks suggests the great quantity of exports which made Odessa 


the 


“queen city of the Black Sea” . 
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T is now nearly a year 
since this republic was 
driven to accept the ag- 
gressions of the Teu- 
tonic allies as constituting 
a state of war. Devoted to 
peace, unarmed, and not un- 
friendly, we sought with de- 
termined patience to avoid 
the quarrel. We tried, by 
every worthy means, to ap- 
peal to their reason and 
their interest; and, in order 
that our acts might not give 
the lie to our words, we 
necessarily avoided even the 
appearance of hostile meas- 
ures while we offered peacc. 
We waited until every fair- 
minded citizen of our peace- 
loving democracy was aware 
that peace was impossible 
before we reluctantly began 
to prepare to defend our- 
selves. 
_When war was declared 
we had the first great prep- 
aration of a self-governing 
nation entering a war: we 
had at last a united people, 
a people ready to turn from 
the pursuits of peace that 
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tional Guard in Federal 
Service has expanded from 
80,446 to 450,000; and a 
half million young Ameri- 
cans are in the National 
Army. That is to say, with- 
in a year the army of the 
United States has grown 
from 9524 officers and 202,- 
510 men to 123,801 officers 
and 1,528,924 men. 

A natural pride is taken 
in the speed and precision 
of this progress, for at 
every point were involved 
new undertakings of un- 
paralleled magnitude that 
tested the national compe- 
tence and determination. 

On May 18 thé selective 
service act became law by 
an almost unanimous vote 
of Congress. On June 5 the 
entire male population of 
the United States within 
draft age, approximately 
ten million men, were reg- 
istered between dawn and 
dark. On June 30, 4557 lo- 
cal boards were ready to 
begin the task of examina- 
tion and exemption. For the 








had been our great pride 
and our sole ambition, and eager in the 
interests of national defense to surren- 
der property, comfort, even life itself. 
But we had still to recruit a whole na- 
tion to arms, convert it to unaccustomed 
pursuits, train it in alien industries 
and find not only the tools of war but 
the machinery to make those tools and 
the workmen to direct that machinery. 

The record of the first year of war 
proves that the unparalleled demands 
of the tremendous emergency have been 
met in a manner to justify our faith in 
the driving genius of America. It is not 
claimed that everything has been done 
that should have been done, that every 
task has been discharged with precision 
and perfection, but it is claimed that 
cur achievement is without parallel in 
history, and. that every American citi- 
zen has a right to pride and faith and 
confidence. 

It is significant indeed that no crit- 
icism has come from the representatives 
of the Allies who have watched our 
program from the first. It is even more 
significant that domestic criticism has 
not yet established a single conclusive 
case of incompetency, or dishonesty. 
Errors have been made, but no error 
has been repeated. 

This claim of honest and successful 
effort may be made without suspicion 
of partizanship, for to the great work 
have been called men of all parties, and 
in the doing of the work all partizan- 
ship has been forgotten. 

When the scandals and shames of 
1898 are recalled, the waste and graft 
and criminal neglects, it is well to be 
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proud of 1918 with this showing of 
clean achievement. 

The Navy, our first line of defense, 
has leaped from a personnel of 83,000 
to a fighting strength of 350,000. Over 
1000 war vessels are now in commission, 
whereas there were only 300 in the 
early days of 1917. Contracts have been 
placed: for 950 vessels. More than 700 
privately owned vessels have been pur- 
chased or chartered. The seized German 
ships, supposedly damaged for the dura- 
tion of the war, were quickly repaired 
by Navy engineers, and within five 
months were again in commission under 
the American flag. 

But the Navy has done more than 
merely expand. It has been engaged 
day after day in the actual business of 
naval warfare. It has sunk submarines. 
It has convoyed hundreds of merchant 
ships and transports across the Atlan- 
tic. It has lost only two naval vessels 
to the submarines—the destroyer “Ja- 
cob Jones” and the patrol vessel “AlI- 
cedo.” It has taken over the patrol of 
the western Atlantic, protected our 
coasts from enemy attacks and our 
commerce from German raiders. It has 
assisted the British in patrolling Euro- 
pean waters. The first American forces 
to land in France were units of the 
naval aeronautic corps, landed at a 
French port early in June, 1917. 

To combat the submarine the Navy is 
building a largér fleet of destroyers 
than any other nation ever attempted 
to build in the same period of time. 

The Regular Army, from a scant 
128,000, has grown to 513,000; the Na- 


training of these men there 
had to be provided almost instantly six- 
teen cantonments, great cities of wood 
and steel complete in every municipal 
detail. On May 7 the order to select 
sites was given; on June 15 building 
began; and within ninety days after 
the driving of the first nail the first 
selected men entered the cantonments. 

Sixteen other cities were brought into 
being for the training of the 400,000 
men of the National Guard, called into 
Federal Service on July 3. 

The business of officering the Army 
went hand in hand with its creation. 
Sixteen officers’ training camps were 
rushed to completion, and on May 15 
received 30,000 volunteer entrants. Of 
this number 27,341 qualified. A second 
series of 23,000 candidates was started 
August 27 and 17,000 received commis- 
sions. In January a ‘third series of 
18,000 began training. These men, 
drawn from civil life to lead an armed 
democracy, constitute that democracy’s 
reply to the fear of militarism. 

The Navy, facing its problem of 
training no less splendidly than the 
Army, built more than 250 new train- 
ing stations for its eager volunteers. 

In order to give the health of both 
soldiers and sailors the most expert 
care, over 12,000 of the foremost’ physi- 
cians, surgeons and sanitarians were 
taken into the Medical Service. While 
the civil population was called upon to 
deny itself wheat and meat and many 
luxuries of diet, the encampments were 
supplied abundantly with the best qual- 
ity of food. The improvement in the 
physical condition of the men in train- 
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‘The public is now as much part of 
the Government as are the army 
and navy themselves; the whole people in all their 
activities are now mobilized and in service for the 
accomplishment of the nation’s task in this war’ 










ing has served as an answer 
to every attempt to chill the 
soldier’s spirit of sacrifice 
by playing upon the nat- 
ural anxieties of those for 
whom he had left the com- 
forts of his home. 

On June 15, scarcely two 
months after our entrance 
into war, General Pershing 
and his staff arrived in 
France, and on July 3 the ° 
first division of American 
soldiers reached the land of 
Lafayette and Rochambeau. 

Every man in the expe- 
ditionary force had to have 
supplies for six months, so 
that each 100,000 represent- 
ed an equipment for half a 
million. These demands upon 
equipment and supplies had 
to be met first of all. In the 
processes of training armies 
at home, the inadequacies 
due.to considering war as 
an emergency and not as 
an abiding national purpose 
were reduced to a minimum 
of temporary physical dis- 
comfort, and the tools of 
the fighting forces were 








cient operation. The Food 
Administration has been 
successful in saving large 
quantities of staples for 
shipment to Europe. This 
is the primary object of its 
existence. But it has also 
done work of vital impor- 
tance in keeping the prices 
of commodities such as 
bread, meat and_ sugar 
much below what they 
would be under free com- 
petition. 

On December 26, 1917, 
the announcement was made 
that the railroads of the 
United States had _ been 
taken over by the Govern- 
ment to be operated under 
Secretary McAdoo as Di- 
rector General. Thus a sys- 
tem of 260,000 miles of rail- 
way, formerly in the control 
of 441 distinct corporations, 
has been brought together 
under the management of a 
single head. 

The Fuel Administration 
has prevented profiteering 
in coal, adjusted labor 
problems in the mines so as 








sent primarily where the 
fighting forces were. 

What those tools amount to can be 
best indicated by the fact that the ap- 
propriations for the War Department 
for the fiscal year 1917 amounted to 
$403,000,000, and for 1918 to $7,527,- 
338,716; and of this sum $4,756,500,000 
was: allotted to the Ordnance Bureau. 
An amount equal to three times the or- 
dinary annual expenditure of the Gov- 
ernment for all purposes was thus 
placed at the disposal of a department 
which in April, 1917, numbered only 
97 officers. Its personnel has been in- 
creased to over 3000 officers and 26,000 
enlisted men. 

The scale on which ordnance opera- 
tions are being conducted may be ap- 
preciated from the fact that deliveries 
of rifles for the United States forces 
are now being made at a rate of 45,000 
a week, which is sufficient to equip three 
army divisions. Deliveries in quantity 
of the new Browning light machine gun 
began in February and will reach the 
maximum rate in June, when several 
thousand will be turned out every week. 
The heavier’ machine gun, the Colt- 
Browning, has been delayed a week or 
two longer than the light gun. The 
heavier gun in a Government test fired 
20,000 shots in forty-eight minutes, 
without malfunction. 

The Shipping Board, facing a task 
of unparalleled magnitude and compli- 
cated by every difficulty, now has under 
way a program that promises to meet 
our needs. 

At the time of the congressional in- 
vestigation of the board, Mr. Hurley 


reported that he had under construc- 
tion 1427 ships of 8,573,108 dead weight 
tons. Four hundred and thirty-one of 
these were ships commandeered on the 
stocks. from the private owners for 
whom they were being built at the time 
the board took over the shipping busi- 
ness of the country. Of the new ships 
contracted for by the board, thru its 
fleet corporation, 559 are steel, 379 
wood, and 58 composite. 

The board has had about two billion 
dollars to work with. A most important 
part of its labors so far has been de- 
voted to the extension of advice and 
financial assistance to 42 different ship- 
yards. Ships are building on the board’s 
own contracts in 110 yards, only 36 of 
which were in existence at the begin- 
ning of 1917. Requisitioned ships are 
building in 22 additional yards. 

Hope that a large part of the pro- 
gram under construction can be finished 
this year rests on such facts as that 
on the Pacific coast hulls have been 
rushed to completion in sixty-four days. 

Two great Liberty Loans have been 
launched. The first called for two bil- 
lion dollars and over three billions were 
subscribed; the second for three billions 
and almost five billions were pledged. 
Gf these amounts, nearly four billions 
have been loaned already to other na- 
tions at war with the Imperial German 
Government. 

That we might discharge our duty to 
the peoples of other countries by shar- 
ing our supplies with them, generously 
and honestly, a Food Control act was 
passed on August 10, and it is in effi- 
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to prevent strikes, and so 
distributed fuel that the most pressing 
needs were first supplied. The Adminis- 
tration has been forced to struggle 
with the coldest weather the country 
has suffered in many years. It was 
compelled by railway and port conges- 
tion, and by the pressing needs of Eu- 
rope, to issue in midwinter a Monday 
closing order against all but vital in- 
dustries. As a result of this order, 
within twelve days, 480 ships carrying 
two million tons of food, fuel and mu- 
nitions were coaled and sent from our 
ports, the stoppage was removed from 
the stream of traffic, freight congestion 
was relieved and the supply of coal to 
factories was resumed. 

The nation’s satisfaction in these 
achievements, hightened as it may well 
be by the expressions of appreciation 
from those nations who await our aid 
in the great struggle, is fundamentally, 
not in the things done but in the larger 
purpose for which they are done. It 
must not slacken our efforts in grap- 
pling with the greater tasks yet before 
us. It should not be diminished by the 
unthinking whose standards of military 
preparation and achievement are those 
of the predatory powers who have de- 
voted the years of peace to the purposes 
of armed conquest. No man who battles 
for America, no home from which he 
has been taken, can now or in years to 
come be robbed of the priceless comfort 
of knowing that he defends the cause of 
a nation whose ways were the ways of 
peace and whose purposes may be read 
in its devotion to freedom, justice and 
the rights of our common humankind. 
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PROPAGANDA AND PROJECTILES 
A Survey of the Great War’s Progress 


T is, on April 6, just a year since 

the United States entered the 

Great War as an actual belliger- 

ent. That year will be counted as 
one of the most momentous in the his- 
tory of the world. Certainly no period 
of the Great War has shown such 
startling changes. Verily we know that 
this is Armageddon, for our eyes have 
witnessed the resurrection of the dead. 
Dead nationalities are rising from a 
long buried past to claim a place in 
the sun. Historic names missing from 
the map for centuries again appear 
upon it. Tatars, Georgians, Irish, Si- 
berians, Jews, Letts, Esthonians, Lith- 
uanians, Ukrainians, Crimeans, Mol- 
davians, Poles, Finns, Don Cossacks, 
Armenians, Croats, Czechs, Slovaks, 
Slovenes, assert their individuality and 
declare their independence. We behold 
empires dissolve into states and these 
into tribes and communes. Old boundary 
lines have been washed away as by a 
flood and as in the olden time the ex- 
tent of a power is determined solely by 
the area occupied by its armies. It 
seems that the synthetic process of re- 
cent centuries is being undone in a few 
years and the states of modern times 
are being resolved into discrete ele- 
ments as in the Middle Ages. 

What new integrations may arise out 
of this chaos does not yet appear. Na- 
tionalism and class-consciousness cut 
athwart one another and spoil the pros- 
pects of both. Germany seems deter- 
mined to establish a .military empire 
like that of ancient Rome. If the vari- 
ous peoples claiming nationality escape 
such forcible inclusion new federations 
and confederations and leagues may 
arise by their free combination. It is 
suggested that ports in dispute such 
as Constantinople, Triest, Odessa, Dant- 
zig and Antwerp, be made free cities, 
sO we may see a revival of the Hansa 
Towns. New synthetic forces are at 
work bringing together alien national- 
ities on racial, religious or commercial 
commonalty. The Quadruple Alliance is 
visibly consolidating in the Mitteleuropa 
of Naumann’s dream. Pan-Slavism is 
disappearing. Pan-Islam again con- 
fronts Christendom. Pan-Turanianism 
is taking shape in the Near East, while 
Japan has with the approval of the 
United States declared a Monroe Doc- 
trine of the Far East. 

The continents are commingling. Chi- 
nese are making munitions in France. 
Maoris are fighting Germans. Africa is 
furnishing soldiers for the Allies. 
Turks have been called back into Eu- 
rope to aid their ancient enemies, the 
Austrians. North and South America, 
eastern Asia and western Europe are 
united against Central Europe. A rail- 
road connects Africa and Asia across 
the desert of Sinai. A tunnel is being 
dug under the Bosporus to connect Eu- 
rope and Asia. Germany has fallen heir 
to Russia’s imperialistic schemes and 
gained control of the routes leading 
across or around the Black and Cas- 
pian seas to the Afghan gate of India. 
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Underwood & Underwood 

Sending copies in German of President 
Wilson’s speech of December 5 to the 
Boches by montgolfieres (small balloons) 


Her U-boats may now be launched on 
the Amur River a thousand miles from 
salt water and thence sent down into 
the Pacific Ocean—unless Japan bars 
the way. 

The year has been characterized by 
military rigidity and political fluidity. 
Propaganda has accomplished more 
than projectiles. Germany’s three great 
victories, over Italy, Russia and Ru- 
mania, were the work of the diplomat 
rather than the warrior. Russia’s chief 
offensive was the unsuccessful effort at 
the Brest-Litovsk conference to rouse a 
revolution in Germany. President Wil- 
son’s speeches and messages are recog- 
nized as having been of great value to 
the Allies and it is hoped that rained 
down from airplanes they will be influ- 
ential among our enemies. 

The war has resolved itself into a 
question of morale. Which people will 
lose heart first? This makes prediction 
difficult, for it is easier to count men 
and guns than to weigh human wills. 


HE United States is more united in 

favor of the war and supports it 
with more resolute will than any of the 
former wars, the Revolution, 1812, Mex- 
ican or Spanish. Historic policies have 
been cast aside without hesitation. Tra- 
ditional animosities are forgotten. 
Americans of enemy ancestry have for 
the most part loyally acquiesced in the 
situation and even participated in pre- 
paredness. Congress votes all the funds 
demanded and, without partizan preju- 
dice confers exceptional powers upon 
the administration. Popular hostility is 
directed only against those suspected of 
intriguing against the Government or 
of delaying its war work. Conscription 
was adopted without serious opposition 
and put into effect without disturbance. 


No section of the United States has 
shown such repugnance toward com- 
pulsory overseas service as have Aus- 
tralia, Ireland, Quebec and South 
Africa. 

The example of the United States in 
declaring war against Germany was 
followed by the only Asiatic republic, 
China, the only African republic, Li- 
beria, and the largest South American 
republic, Brazil, as well as by Cuba, 
Panama, Siam and Greece. Other South 
American republics have severed rela- 
tions with Germany and declared their 
sympathy with the Allied cause. 

America’s chief contribution to the 
cause of the Entente Allies has so far 
been financial. The loans of the United 
States to foreign nations foot up nearly 
to five billion dollars, distributed as 
follows: Great Britain, $2,520,000,000; 
France, $1,440,000,000; Italy, $550,- 
000,000; Russia, $325,000,000, of which 
only $187,000,000 has been paid out; 
Belgium, $93,400,000; Serbia, $6,000,- 
000 and Cuba, $15,000,000. This aid, as 
is frankly admitted, saved the Allies 
from financial disaster. 

The repudiation of the Russian na- 
tional debt and the confiscation of 
lands, mines and factories by the Bol- 
sheviki Government means, if the ac- 
tion holds, that France, Great Britain 
and Belgium have suffered a loss from 
their former ally comparable to the de- 
struction of their property by the Ger- 
man army and navy. The national debt 
of Russia is over nine billion dollars, 
a large part of which was loaned by 
France to increase the military strength 
of Russia in anticipation of a war with 
Germany, and besides this immense 
sums were invested in Russian indus- 
tries by the nationals named above. 


N all countries except the United 

States there have been decided or 
complete changes of administration. In 
Greece and Russia the sovereign has 
been overthrown. In Germany the 
Reichstag on July 19 declared against 
the' annexation policy of the Govern- 
ment and the Prussian Protestant Pre- 
mier was replaced by a ‘Bavarian Cath- 
olic. In Italy the party of Giolitti, who 
formerly was pro-German, now again 
holds the balance of power. In both 
France and England the all-party gov- 
ernment has been broken up thru the 
withdrawal of the Socialist and labor 
element, which nevertheless continues 
to support the war. 

The British Labor party declares 
against annexations, economic warfare 
and secret diplomacy and in favor of a 
league of nations. On these, as in vari- 
ous other points, the policy of the United 
States as enunciated by President Wil- 
son shows a strong similarity. His de- 
mand for the abolition of secret diplo- 
macy has received a conspicuous con- 
firmation in the publication by the Bol- 
sheviki of certain documents found in 
the archives of the Russian Foreign Of- 
fice. These revealed that Italy demand- 
ed, besides Triest and Trentino, exten- 
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sive territories in Europe, Asia and 
Africa to which she had little claim on 
racial or historic grounds; that France 
was negotiating with Russia for the 
alienation from Germany not only of 
Alsace-Lorraine, but of all the lands on 
the left side of the Rhine; that Ru- 
mania was forced into the war by Rus- 
sia and betrayed into the hands of the 
Germans; that Japan and Russia had 
concluded a secret treaty relating to 
their claims in China at the same time 
as the treaty they gave to the world, 
and similar disclosures that have affect- 
ed public opinion in belligerent and 
neutral countries. 

The unrestricted submarine warfare 
that preceded and instigated American 
participation in the war turned out to 
be a disappointment to both sides. Ger- 
many expected that it would bring 
England to her knees in a few months. 
England hoped to sink U-boats faster 
than they could be built or at least to 
build merchantmen faster than they 
could be sunk. But by the end of the 
year the U-boats are operating on a 
more extended radius of action and 
they have sunk two or three times as 
many vessels as have been launched. 
England is on short rations but not so 
near starvation as Germany. The United 
States has started shipbuilding on a 
gigantic scale, but 
so far the output 


fare of the year may be summed up by 
saying the Allies, on the whole, have 
gained in Africa and lost in Europe, 
while in Asia both sides have made 
gains and it would be hard to tell which 
has now the advantage of position 
there. 


HE whole continent of Africa is to- 

day in the possession of the Allies 
with the exception of the Spanish col- 
onies and Abyssinia and Liberia. Of 
these two nominally independent states, 
Abyssinia has been virtually conceded to 
Italy by the secret treaty with England 
and France, while Liberia is under the 
protection of the United States. In East 
Africa a little band of Germans with 
native auxiliaries held out with amaz- 
ing pertinacity for more than three 
years, but they were finally ousted by 
an attack from all sides by British, 
Belgians and Portuguese and are now 
reduced to guerrilla warfare in Portu- 
guese territory. Germany has therefore 
lost the last of her African possessions, 
a territory more than four times her 
European area, on which she relied for 
her future food and raw materials. 
Members of the British and South Afri- 
can governments have declared that 
never again shall these lands be placed 
under German tyranny, but the Labor 


party proposes a plan for placing these 
and other tropical lands under joint 
international control. 

In Asia Minor the British have wiped 
out the memory of their former defeats 
at Kut and Gaza by the conquest of 
Mesopotamia and Palestine. A new and 
better planned expedition sent up the 
Tigris River took Kut-el-Amara, and 
on March 11, 1917, reached their goal, 
Bagdad. Since then the British have 
extended and secured their gains on 
the Tigris and Euphrates. 

General Allenby, who in July took 
command of the expedition from Egypt, 
broke thru the gates of Gaza and en- 
tered Jerusalem before Christmas. Since 
then he has advanced beyond Jericho 
and the Jordan. The British Govern- 
ment has announced that the Jews will 
be allowed to found a state of their 
own in Palestine, so the dream of the 
Zionists seems likely to be fulfilled. 

On the other hand, the Allies in Asia 
have received a severe setback thru the 
collapse of Russia. The Bolsheviki Gov- 
ernment disclaimed the imperialistic 
aims. of the old regime and willingly 
consented, not only to the evacuation of 
the Turkish and Persian territory oc- 
cupied by Russian troops during the 
present war, but also to the retrocession 
of Kars, Batum and Erivan in Trans- 
caucasia, which 
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Russia gained in 
the wars of 1828 
/\ and 1878. Accord- 
y, ingly the Turks 
have reoccupied the 
J towns of Trebizond 

/ and Erzerum and 
F regained all Ar- 
menia. This gives 
them an opportun- 
y=N ity to complete the 
job of exterminat- 
ing the Armenian 
race and it also 
brings them on the 
flank and rear of 
the British at Bag- 
dad. 

Turning to Euv- 
rope, we find that 
Germany has 
knocked out Russia 
and Rumania and 
delivered a terrible 
blow upon Italy. 
No such successes 
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Allies, but on the 
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NEW ROUTES TOWARD INDIA 


DELHI of several miles. 

1 NO WA About Verdun the 
French regained 

without difficulty 


Black seas, but for 

the rest Britannia 

rules the wave. 
The land war- 


The arrow-headed lines show that the Germans have now acquired possession of five 
routes leading from Europe into Asia. The railroads are already constructed and the 
steamer lines in actual operation. The German Empire has virtually extended eastward 
until it becomes coterminous with the British Empire in Asia. But the routes to India 
south of the Caspian are blocked by the British at Bagdad and the routes east of the 
Caspian are blocked by the mountains of Afghanistan and their warlike inhabitants 


in July the posi- 
tions which the 
Germans had taken 
the year [Contin- 
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WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR? 


HE United States entered the 

war because one of the chief 

objects of every government 

must be to protect the lives 
and property of its citizens from de- 
struction in violation of the rules of 
international law and the principles of 
humane civilization. After the renewal 
of submarine warfare conducted in dis- 
regard of law and humanity a great 
nation that did not protect its citizens 
would have been an object of scorn 
whose rights could be disregarded in 
future. We should have been a certain 
mark for aggression by any power 
whose desires might conflict with ours; 
and especially by Germany as soon as 
she had recovered her strength, and 
found her ambitions blocked in Africa 
and Asia. Nor should we have had a 
claim to expect aid or sympathy from 
any nation in resisting an attack upon 
our shores, or upon Central or South 
America. 

The aims of the United States in de- 
claring war were strictly defensive. We 
did not take part with the Allies to ob- 
tain any benefit territorial, economic or 
financial, for ourselves or for any other 
country. But if so, why does our Presi- 
dent, together with Mr. Lloyd George, 
tell the world that the terms of peace 
must include changes of territory among 
the belligerents? There are two reasons 
for this, not unconnected, altho resting 
on distinct principles. 

The first is that having been drawn 
into the war in defense of our own citi- 
zens we do not propose to stop, if we 
can help it, until justice has been done 
to the peoples who have now become our 
allies. When a man takes part in a fight 
he inevitably makes, to some extent, 
common cause with the other men who 
are fighting on his side, and he cannot 
honorably leave them in the lurch. If a 
robber has picked my pocket of ten dol- 
lars, and I find that another man from 
whom he has stolen one thousand dol- 
lars is pursuing him; if I join in the 
pursuit and after the other man be- 
comes exhausted, or gets a knock-out 
blow, the robber turns on me, can I say 
to him, “Give me back my ten dollars 
and you can keep the money of the 
other man”? We have now made com- 
mon cause in arms with the Allies, and 
we cannot desert them by backing out 
and leaving them to suffer from in- 
juries unredressed. If Germany had, 
either before or during the war, taken 
part of our territory, or ravaged it, we 
should have a mean opinion’ of our 
allies if they made peace with her with- 
out insisting on restoration and repara- 
tion for us; and we cannot do to others 
what we should blame and despise them 
for doing to us. This applies to our de- 
mand for restitution and indemnity in 
the case of Belgium, Serbia and France. 
It covers also the cases of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, taken by force, or under the 
duress of force, in 1870. 

Moreover, this war, in whatever way 
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This is the first of a series of forward- 
|| looking articles on America’s aims and 
|| ideals in the war, written for The In- 
| dependent by the leaders of thoughtful 
America. In an early issue we shall 
publish the second article, written by 
Prof. John Dewey, of the philosophy 
department in the University of Co- 
lumbia; later articles in the series will 
be presented by Gerald Stanley Lee, 
author of “Crowds,” “We” and “In- 
spired Millionaires”; and by Corra 
Harris, author of “In the Vatley,” “A 
Circuit Rider’s Wife,” “Co-Citizens” 
and other storics interpreting the phi- 
losophy of plain folks—-Tuer Epitor 




















it ends, will certainly be followed by 
some reorganization of Europe, apart 
from the restitution of the territory of 
our allies. Being a party to the war, we 
cannot shirk the responsibility of see- 
ing that the peace which concludes it 
is right and just. We cannot say that 
whether the changes made involve op- 
pression and injustice or not is of no 
interest to us, and no affair of ours. 
As a civilized and free nation we must 
throw our weight into the scale for the 
liberation of oppressed peoples and the 
fair treatment of all peoples, and it is 
well that we should say so now. 

The second reason for including ter- 
ritorial adjustments among the terms 
of peace comes from the fact that we 
are not fighting for terms at all. If Ger- 
many were to offer to abandon her sub- 
marine warfare during the remainder 
of the conflict we could not now with- 
draw, because it would mean merely a 
desperate attempt to detach another bel- 
ligerent, not a recognition of neutral 
rights or a renunciation of the menace 
of aggressive militarism. Even if she 
were to offer any terms the Allies 
pleased, purely in order to recover her 
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BY A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 


strength and begin war again under 
more favorable conditions, they could 
not be accepted, because we are in 
fact fighting to prevent the recurrence 
to ourselves and to mankind of such a 
calamity as this war. We are not fight- 
ing for the sake of war, but to prevent 
war. We are fighting that such things 
as have happened within the last three 
years shall, if we can help it, never oc- 
cur again. In any peace, therefore, we 
must seek to remove the causes of fu- 
ture wars. 

Now among the chief causes of re- 
cent wars have been the aspirations of 
people of the same race, or rather who 
speak the same language, to unite as a 
nation and be free from the domination 
of another race. It is interesting to con- 
sider the influence of this motive in the 
great struggles that have occurred in 
Europe, let us say since the Crimean 
War. In the period immediately suc- 
ceeding a number of wars arose from 
the efforts to create a united Italy and 
a united Germany. The first of these 
conflicts was that between France and 
Austria -in 1859. The ostensible cause 
of that war, and to a great extent the 
underlying motive that provoked it was 
the desire to free the Italians in Lom- 
bardy and Venice from the Austrian 
yoke. Five years later came the war of 
Prussia and Austria against Denmark. 
It was only a prelude to the Austro- 
Prussian War of 1866, which had as its 
oceasion a quarrel over the administra- 
tion of the duchies wrung from Den- 
mark, but which was really carefully 
planned to drive Austria out of the loose 
Germanic Confederation and unite Ger- 
many in a single federal body under 
the hegemony of Prussia. The last of 
this series of wars was the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870, where the quar- 
rel arose nominally over a candidate 
for the throne of Spain, but which was 
in fact provoked by Bismarck in order 
to complete the union of the German 
states in what is now the German Em- 
pire. Before a decade had passed began 
the first of the wars caused by the ef- 
forts of the Christian Slavs in the Bal- 
kans to rid themselves of the rule of 
the Turk. In 1876 there began the at- 
tempt to free Bulgaria, which was fol- 
lowed by the war between Russia and 
Turkey. From that time there was no 
war between European nations on any 
large scale until the first of the late 
Balkan wars in 1912. This was, of 
course, an attempt to carry farther, and 
indeed to complete, the process of lib- 
erating the Balkans from the control of 
the Turk; and it was succeeded -by the 
second Balkan war, a quarrel between 
the victors over the spoils, turning in 
part on the question whether the people 
of Macedonia were essentially Bulgar- 
ian or not. Finally the occasion and the 
pretext, tho not the real underlying 
cause, of the present war was the con- 
dition of the [Continued on page 53/4 
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THE ROLL OF HONOR 


These are all men who have given their lives in the service 
of the United States to the cause of freedom for democracy 
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WILLIAM R. HOLLER 
Seaman on the U. S. S. 
“Alcedo” torpedoed by 
a German submarine 


LIEUT 8S. V. HOOVER 
West Point graduate, killed 
leading American troops 
against German attack 








































CURTIS REID MERLE D. HAY 
Yale .man, enlisted in Private, one of the first 
American Flying Corps, three Americans killed in 
killed flying in France fighting on the western front 


DEWEY D. KERN D. STURTEVANT 
Private, reported missing Yale man, enlisted in 
after the first engagement American Flying Corps, 
of the American troops killed flying in France 




















JAMES GRESHAM 


Private, fell in first 
American engagement 
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JOHN LESTER H. R. LOUGHMAN Ss. J. TOWLE EDWARD GOZZETT PHILLIP BECK 
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SIGNAL SQUAD PRACTISE AT A NATIONAL ARMY CAMP 
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THE UNITED STATES WAR MAP 
The training camps of National Guard divisions, National Army divisions, the army aviation schools, reqular army stations, naval 
training stations and naval aviation statious are all located for easy identification on this map of the United States at the end of ow) 
first year in the war. Sia regular army stations have been established, Camp Greene, Charlotte, North Carolina; Camp Logan, Houstv: 
Texas; Camp McClellan, Anniston, Alabama; Camp Wheeler, Macon, Georgia; Camp Fremont, Palo Alto, California; Camp Fo 
Bliss, Teras. Fourteen training camps for divisions of the National Guard, eighteen training camps for the National Army, six recru 
depots to receive newly enlisted men, Columbus Barracks, Ohio; Jefferson Barracks, Missouri; Fort Logan, Colorado; Fv 
McDowell, California; Fort Slocum, New York; Fort Thomas, Kentucky. Three Signal Corps Officers’ training camps, three Medi: 
Officers’ training camps, two Quartermaster Corps training camps, two Engineer Officers’ training camps, one Ordnance Office 
training camp, and two Reserve Officers’ training camps. Eight ground schools of military aeronautics have been established in as man 
universities, and twenty-four ficld schools give aviators for the American arny their actual instruction in fluing. The navy has fo 
regular training stations at Newport, Rhode Island; Norfolk, Virginia; Great Lakes, Illinois, and San Francisco, California, Eig/' 
reserve force training camps, Bumkin Island, Boston*Harbor; Cloyne Field Barracks, Newport, Rhode Island; Pelham Bay Barrack 
New York. New York: Wissahickon Barracks, Cape May, New Jersey; Barracks, Key West,’Florida; Municipal Pier, San Ped 
California; University of Washington, Seattle, Washington; Municipal Pier, Chicago, Illinois. There are four Marine Corps statio"’ 
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This war is a fifty-fifty proposition. The first fifty belongs to the men in khaki. The other fifty belongs to the teachers of America 


TEACHING TEACHERS 


Fifth message from the National Security League, Committee on Patriotism 
through Education, of which The Independent is the official publication 


HE Kaiser, 

“a gleam- 

ing dagger 

wrapt in 
the Sermon on the Mount.” “Whisper- 
ing traitors.” “Predatory Potsdam 
gang.” 

These are phrases which if fully un- 
derstood by America would make for- 
ever sure the quarter of an hour which 
always makes the difference between 
victory and defeat. “In all wars,” says 
Clemenceau, “he is conqueror who can 
believe a quarter of an hour longer 
than his antagonist, that he is not de- 
feated.” 

The problem of America now is to 
make safe that quarter of an hour, 
upon which depends not only our safety 
but in all probability the safety of de- 
mocracy. This war today is a fifty-fifty 
proposition. The first fifty belongs to 
the men in khaki. They must win, and 
defeat the hosts of death which are ad- 
vancing. Upon military. victory depends 
one-half or more of the success of the 
mission to which we as a nation have 
heroically and devotedly dedicated our- 
selves—the mission of making the world 
“safe for democracy.” 

The other fifty per cent belongs to 
the teachers of America, both those 


who preside officially in classrooms and ° 


those who preside in editorial chambers 
of great and small newspapers and 
magazines, those who from a myriad 
pulpits appeal to the hearts of men and 
those who have dedicated their lives to 
the process of interpreting the heart of 
America to the poor of our land. All 
these are teachers of America, and 
upon them depends the enormous task 
of seeing that this generation is sted- 
fast for victory which alone can secure 
freedom and a lasting peace, and that 
the next generation is mentally and 
spiritually prepared for the great re- 
construction which must be wrought 
out before democracy can ever be safe 
from the heresies and other dangers 
which lie in wait for its soul, a soul 
which President Wilson has eloquently 
defined as “equal justice.” 

The men who command the training 
of the boys in khaki speak in no general 
terms. Their duty is to give specific in- 
struction as to how the bayonet shall 
be held, how troops in line shall ma- 
neuver, how the great black shells of 
cestruction shall be fitted to the en- 
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gines of death. No one exhorts them to 
union; but many are constantly labor- 
ing to train them for united action. 
They know that you cannot train sol- 
diers by exhortation or by the use of 
general terms. 

Nor, in the training of that other 
army, the other fifty per cent, can you 
secure intelligent response by general 
exhortations, and shrieks for virtue. 
The teachers, like the soldiers of Amer- 
ica, need the bayonet drill, the school 
of the squad, the school of the company 
and the school of the line. They must 
learn to use with precision those simple 
elementary ideas which once sent home 
to the minds of the children and thru 
the children to the minds and hearts 
of the parents, will give the unity of 
thought which is necessary to unity of 
action. Individually, these teachers may 
be, as most of them are, strong, intel- 
ligent and patriotic; but the problems 
of America today are not to be solved 
by individual action. This nation is be- 
ing examined and the responses must 
be given by the nation. The mobiliza- 
tion of the intellectual leadership of 
America to create the morale which 
will steady our nation for victory is 
the present pressing problem for the 
intellectual leaders of America. 


HE National Security League has 
undertaken that great national drive 
for mental and spiritual preparedness 
without which physical preparedness 
must fail of complete success. Its plans 
are based upon experience. Having tried 
many forms of propaganda, the League 
is convinced that the schools of the 
country offer the best medium thru 
which to instruct, unify and inspire 
public opinion upon the issues which to- 
day dwarf into insignificance all other 
issues. It knows that it is not necessary 
to make the teachers patriotic. They 
are patriotic; but they do need to be 
inspired with a sense of the dignity 
and the boundless: possibilities for na- 
tional service of their great profes- 
sion, to realize the power born of com- 
mon counsel, to touch minds with men 
and women whose ways of life have 
given them world-vision. 
With this idea in mind the League 
No Rights Reserved. Republication Invited 


has already 
brought together 
thousands of pub- 
lic school teachers 
to listen to interpretations of the mean- 
ing of the war from many men and 
women of many races and nations. In 
the week of March 18 to 22 twelve care- 
fully chosen speakers, exchange lec- 
turers between New York and Chicago, 
spoke to almost thirty thousand teach- 
ers of the public school systems of 
these two chief cities of America. The 
teachers responded gladly because they 
wished to add to their power of service, 
and because they understood that this 
training no more reflected upon their 
manhood and womanhood than the call 
to Camp Upton, Camp Grant, Camp 
Wheeler or Camp Lewis was a reflec- 
tion upon the honor, the intelligence 
or the patriotism of our gallant men 
in khaki. 

The League is planning to carry this 
work: further. This summer it will es- 
tablish training courses in fifty teach- 
ers’ training camps, where it will do 
upon a national scale work that it has 
already successfully launched, in a lim- 
ited way. If, in these camps, thru the 
lips of great leaders of thought in 
America, it can inspire the teachers of 
America—rural, urban and suburban— 
as others have already been inspired in 
certain centers of experimentation, 
there will come into operation in the 
autumn an organized spiritual force 
which will awe into silence the “whis- 
pering traitors” and those blatant cra- 
vens who prate of peace while the bat- 
tle-ax is swinging above their heads, 
or who dream of peace parleys with the 
red-handed enemy who has repudiated 
his own signature at the call of ambi- 
tion. 

The colleges and universities thruout 
the whole nation have been asked to 
furnish the officers for these teachers’ 
patriotic training camps. In many of 
these institutions there are teachers 
with world-vision, the power of inter- 
pretation, and the longing for “a man’s 
costume” which their gray hairs or 
physical disabilities render forever un- 
obtainable. They will respond and be- 
come officers of an army such as the 
world has never seen before, an army or- 
ganized and mobilized to interpret truth 
and to destroy ignorance upon which the 
vulture crew Autocracy has always fed. 
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THE 


INDEPENDENT’S FOURTH ANNUAL CONTEST 


EIGHT STORIES OF GOOD CHEER 
With Introductions by Frederick Houk Law 


THE LITTLE MINISTER ‘DINES OUT 


QO: of the most popular — BY JAMES MATTHEW BARRIE Bosalind in “As You Like It.” 
in the world is “As You L 


ik 

It,” in which the beautiful. young girl, Rosalind, 
daughter of a duke, puts on boy’s clothes, and runs away 
to the forest. There, as a boy, she tantalizes her lover, Or- 
lando, who at no time suspects her identity. The exquisite 
foolery in the heart of the forest, combining the spirit of 
mischief and of young love, has delighted the centuries, for 
“All the world loves a lover.” 

Mr. James Matthew Barrie, the celebrated Scotch author, 
whose humorously original novels, like “The Little Minis- 
ter,” and whimsical plays, like “Peter Pan” and “What 
Every Woman Knows,” have delighted all English speaking 
people, has given us in “The Little Minister” a situation 
that has all the charm and good spirit of “As You 
Like It.” 

The Little Minister is the youthful preacher in the little 
Scotch town of Thrums, where he holds a position looked 
upon with awe. When the authorities are about to close in 
on some discontented weavers they find that the poor people 
have been stirred up by a mysterious gipsy girl, whom they 
try to arrest. She eludes them by wrapping herself in a 
cloak and pretending to be the Little Minister’s wife, after- 
ward leaving the cloak in the Little Minister’s garden. The 
girl appears and disappears, mystifying every one, like 


Among those whom she helps is 
old Nanny Webster, who was about to be taken from her 
mud hut to the poorhouse when the gipsy comes to her 
rescue and provides her with funds. Babbie, the gipsy, is, 
in reality, the adopted daughter of Lord Rintoul. Of gipsy 
descent, and well able to speak the Scotch dialect, she had 
often put on gipsy garb and gone about the country. She has 
all the adventurous spirit and good-natured fun of Rosa- 
lind; and the peasant surroundings are her Forest of Arden. 

The selection tells how she audaciously invites the Little 
Minister to take tea with her and Nanny. The disguised girl, 
knowing the minister’s love for her—and already loving 
him—tantalizes the preacher as Rosalind tantalized Or- 
lando. She orders him to chop up his staff for firewood, and, 
to go for water, and she horrifies old Nanny by saying, “Oh, 
you stupid!” when he burns the kettle, and by saying: “Sit 
there, and don’t rise till I give you permission!” The mis- 
chievous girl, the awed old woman, and the Little Minister 
—head-over-heels in love, sit down in the mud hut to a 
supper of “tea, butter, loaf-bread, and cheesies.” Every one 
is happy. The air is full of clever nonsense, and over all is 
the spirit of Arden—love, laughter and mischief. In this 
scene of delightful foolery we transport ourselves for a 
moment into Arden itself. 


Nanny spoke nervously, and Gavin drew 


had been run out, and is set going 


tinued, reflectively, “if I go for the tea, 


h | ibe home was as a clock that tke Egyptian explained. “But no,” she con- 


again. Already the old woman was 
unpacking her box, to increase the distance 
between herself and the poorhouse. But 
Gavin only saw her in the background, for 
the Egyptian, singing at her work, had be- 
come the heart of the house. She had flung 
her shawl over Nanny’s shoulders, and was 
at the fireplace breaking peats with the leg 
of a stool. She turned merrily to the min- 
ister to ask him to chop up his staff for 
firewood, and he would have answered wit- 
tily but could not. Then, as often, the 
beauty of the Egyptian surprised him into 
silence. 

“Nanny and I are to have a dish of tea, 
as soon as we have set things to rights,” 
she told him. “Do you think we should in- 
vite the minister, Nanny?” 

“We couldna dare,” Nanny answered, 
quickly. “You'll excuse her, Mr. Dishart, 
for the presumption?” 


you must go for the water.” 

“Lassie,” cried Nanny, “mind wha you’re 
speaking to. To send a minister to the well!” 

“TI will go,” said Gavin, recklessly lift- 
ing the pitcher. “The well is in the wood, 
I think?’ 

“Gie me the pitcher, Mr. Dishart,” said 
Nanny, in distress. “What a town there 
would be if you was seen wi’t!” 

“Then he must remain here and keep the 
house till we come back,” said the Egyp- 
tian, and thereupon departed, with a 
friendly wave of her hand to the minister. 

“She’s an awfu’ lassie,” Nanny said, 
apologetically, “but it'll just be the way 
she has been brought up.” 

“She has been very good to you, Nanny.” 

“She has; leastwise she promises to be. 
Mr. Dishart, she’s awa’; what if she doesna 
come back?” 


a long face. 

“I think she will,” he said, faintly. “I am 
confident of it,” he added, in the same voice. 

“And has she the siller?”’ 

“T believe in her,” said Gavin, so dogged- 
ly that his own words reassured him. “She 
has an excellent heart.” 

“Ay,” said Nanny, to whom the minis- 
ter’'s faith was more than the Egyptian’s 
promise, “‘and that’s hardly natural in a 
gaen-aboot body. Yet a gypsy she maun be, 
for naebody would pretend to be ane that 
wasna. Tod, she proved she was an Egyp- 
tian by dauring to send you to the well.” 

_ Her mind relieved on this matter, the 
old woman set off for the well. 

Gavin returned to the fire and watched 
a girl in it in an officer’s cloak playing at 
hide-and-seek with soldiers. After a time he 
sighed, then looked round sharply to see 
who had sighed, then, absent-mindedly. 

lifted the empty kettle and 





“Presumption!” said the 
Egyptian, making a face. 

“Lassie,” Nanny said, fear- 
ful to offend her new friend, 
yet horrified at this affront to 
the minister, “I ken you mean 
weel, but Mr. Dishart’ll think 
you’re putting yoursel’ on an 
equality wi’ him.” She added 
in a whisper, “Dinna be so 
free; he’s the Auld Licht min- 
ister.” 

The gypsy bowed with mock 
awe, but Gavin let it pass. He 
had, indeed, forgotten that he 
was anybody in particular, 
and was anxious to stay to 
tea. 

“But there is no water,” he 
remembered, “and is there any 
tea?” 








placed it on the glowing peats. 
He was standing glaring at the 
kettle, his arms folded, when 
Nanny returned from the well. 

“T’ve been thinking,” she 
said, “o’ something that proves 
the lassie to be just an Egyp- 
tian. Ay, I noticed she wasna 
nane awed when I said you 
was the Auld Licht minister. 
Weel, I’se uphaud that came 
frae her living ower muckle in 
the open air. Is there no’ a 
smell o’ burning in_ the 
house ?” 

“I have noticed it,” Gavin 
answered, sniffing, “since you 
came in. I was busy until 
then, putting on the kettle. 
The smell is becoming worse.” 

Nanny had seen the empty 








“I am going out for them 
and for some other things,” 
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The little minister, who used to address himself in terms of scorn kettle on the fire as he began 
when he wasted an hour, was at present dallying with a teaspoon to 
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FORWARD MOVEMENTS IN EDUCATION 


New Experiments and Methods in Various Fields Work Successfully 


WAR FRENCH 


'\ N 7 HEN war was declared by the 
United States, certain Profes- 
sors of French realized that in 
the months to come thousands 
of American men and women would go 
to France to serve on or behind the 
battle line. Very few of these men and 
women could understand or speak 
French. The teachers of French real- 
ized that ignorance or knowledge of the 
French language might in many in- 
stances make the difference between de- 
lay and speed, between blundering and 
efficiency, between suffering and relief, 
between death and life. 


The faculty of the Romance Depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago saw 
that a great opportunity was presented 
for rendering signal service to their 
country. Under the leadership of Er- 
NEST H. WILKINS and ALGERNON COLE- 
MAN, instruction in French was given 
to classcs at Fort Sheridan, to various 
groups and organizations in the city of 
Chicago, and to students at the Uni- 
versity. These lessons were developed 
to meet the special needs of soldiers, 
doctors and nurses. After the lessons 
had been used in mimeograph form in 
these and subsequent classes, they were 
published in convenient textbook form 
for future use. 


After almost a year’s experience a 
new textbook for soldiers, “Army 
French,” has been prepared and re- 
cently published, which instructors in 
various camps report as being better 
adapted to their needs than any other 
book they have seen. This text, the 
text for doctors and nurses and the 
supplementary reader or conversation 
book are all widely and successfully 
used. 


MATHEMATICS 


Criticism has been made for years re- 
garding the inefficiency of the work in 
the field of secondary-school mathe- 
matics. It has been pointed out that 
only a small percentage of the students 
who begin the subject complete the 
course; it has been felt that the work 
is not vitalized; that interest is lacking 
on the part of the students. Experi- 
ments conducted in the University High 
School of the University of Chicago 
demonstrated that the obstacles could 
largely be overcome by teaching arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, and trigo- 
nometry as one subject in the form of 
general mathematics. Thus the ab- 
stractions have been made concrete, and 
the material of each topic has aided in 
the understanding of the others. The 
result is a successful series of text- 
books by Ernst R. Breslich, Head of 
the Department of Mathematics in the 
University of Chicago High School, 
which is being successfully used in pub- 
lic and private schools throughout the 
country. 








in Their Practical Application 


ECONOMICS 

There was a time when classes fin- 
ished the prescribed textbook and 
stopped. The opinions of one man on 
the many important questions were a 
law and gospel to the student. Today 
in most colleges, classes study from 
books of readings selected from all 
sources and written by experts in each 
particular field. The series is known 
as Materials for the Study of Eco- 
nomics. This series of source books 
and outlines, at present seven in num- 
ber and rapidly growing, has been de- 
veloped in the Department of Political 
Economy of the University of Chicago. 
The pupil is afforded an unbiased view 
because the books present both sides of 
a question. 

A new series, Materials for the Study 
of Business, under the editorship of 
LEON C. MARSHALL, Dean of the School 
of Commerce and Administration of the 
University of Chicago, has recently been 
launched by the appearance of a text- 
book on “Quartermaster and Ordnance 
Supply,” prepared by instructors in the 
Ordnance Course at the University of 
Chicago. The second volume, “Read- 
ings in Industrial Society,” compiled 
by the editor of the series, is scheduled 
for spring publication. Other volumes 
are in preparation. 


LITERATURE 


We learn to appreciate literature not 
so much by reading about literature as 
by reading the literature itself. WaAt- 
TER C. BRONSON, of Brown University, 
was one to appreciate this fact and he 
set to work to assemble the best of 
English poetry, American poetry, and 
American prose. in handy volumes. 
Illustrative and explanatory notes fur- 
nish a variety of interesting side-lights 
and information about the authors and 
their selections. 

Further aids to the study and inter- 
pretation of literature are available 
and include a work by Percy H. Boyn- 
TON on London in the various literary 
periods, an introduction to literary the- 
ory and interpretation by RIcHARD G. 
MOULTON, and a special method of con- 
ducting classes in Shakespeare by AL- 
BERT H. TOLMAN. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

The present awakening in religious 
education dates back more than twenty 
years, and counts as one of its chief 
sources, the energy and varied activi- 
ties as well as the profound interest of 
WILLIAM RAINEY Harper, first Presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago. To 
him and to his colleague, Ernest D. 
BurTON, of the New Testament Depart- 
ment of the University, we owe the plans 
for the production of a series of text- 
books, The Constructive Studies, which 
gives to religious education in the Sun- 
day School and elsewhere the same 
serious and dignified character as has 
se long been a recognized standard of 
the day school. 





This series now numbers thifty vol- 
umes, ranging from the kindergarten 
to adult classes. They are well bound, 
clearly printed, and handsomely illus- 
trated, and are used in Sunday Schools 
representing many Protestant denom- 
inations, as the basis of a complete 
curriculum or as individual texts in 
certain classes. 

Principles and Methods of Religious 
Education is a series of handbooks re- 
cording practical and successful experi- 
ments by men familiar with the scien- 
tific principles of religious education. 
Five volumes are now ready, convenient 
in form, inexpensive, popular in pres- 
entation, treating of subjects of vital 
interest. They are invaluable to all 
who are engaged in religious education. 

Outline Bible-Study Courses consti- 
tute a continually increasing series of 
extension courses in religious sub- 
jects for personal study or for classes. 
All of these courses are prepared on 
the basis of modern scholarship, using 
only the Bible as a textbook, yet are 
free from disputations or theological 
questions. 

Handbooks of Ethics and Religion is 
a series of text and reference books for 
the use of college classes and for gen- 
eral reading. The subjects have been 


_ selected and arranged in logical and 


progressive order, providing work for 
the four college years, and the best col- 
lege teachers have been secured. to pre- 
pare the volumes, of which there are 
now five. 


In view of the increasing responsi- 
bilities of editorship, in connection with 
these different series, a group of three 
men in the University of Chicago now 
share the work: ERNEsT D. BurTON, 
Head of the Department of New Testa- 
ment and Early Christian Literature; 
SHAILER MATHEWS, Dean of the Divin- 
ity School; and THEODORE G. SoAREs, 
Professor of Homiletics and Religious 
Education and Head of the Department 
of Practical Theology. 





The University of Chicago Press, 
5751 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 
Gentlemen : 


I am interested in the subjects checked and 


ask that you send me, by return mail, titles, 


,  : _craanes and prices of your books in these 
elds. 


0 War French. 
0 Secondary-School Mathematics. 


0 The series “‘Materials for the Study of Eco- 
nomics.” 


The series ‘Materials for the Study of Busi- 
ness.” 


Cj Literature. 

(| Graded Lessons for Sunday Schools: 

O Principles and Methods of Religious Education. 
0 Outline Bible-Study Courses. 

1 Handbooks of Ethics and Religion. 


DA copy of your Descriptive Catalog of Re 
ligious Publications. 

NA — of your Descriptive Educational Cat- 
alog. 
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The Heart of the Puritan 


UGUSTUS ST. GAUDENS’ statue of 

The Puritan or Deacon Chapin stood 
in Paris in 1900 like a man so sure of his 
“firm foundation,” so certain of the infalli- 
bility of his convictions, that the sea of 
humanity which swirled about his feet 
broke in foam, leaving him unmoved. 

That his mask has hidden a very human 
person Miss Hanscom proves from his own 
testimony. He would have taken notes on 
the Paris he watched day after day thru 
that hot summer, and they would not have 
been entirely disapproving. 

Miss Hanscom’s wide reading in the his- 
tory, biography and literature of New Eng- 
land has made her question Mr. George 
Edward Woodberry’s statement that “the 
heart of the Puritan is a closed book.” She 
forces the Puritan himself to open it wide 
enough for us to see not only his big vir- 
tues, but his small and amusing vices of 
egotism and vanity, and his warm need of 
love and appreciation. 

A big virtue—when the Governeur of 
Connecticut writes to the Commander of 
the Dutch at Manhattan; 

Sr,—It being not the maner of Christia or civill 
nations to disturbe ye poore people in cottages 
and open villages, in the tymes of warr, ... but 
to suffer them to goe on wth their husbandry. 
= other country affaires, we cainot but won- 
Cr. wc © 
at the disregard of this well-established 
principle of the law‘ of nations by the 
Dutch. 

Wait Winthrop and Jonathan Belcher 
remind one not a little of our good friend 
Samuel Pepys, in the detail they are able 
to give and the interest they show in cam- 
let coates and leathern wastcoat and 
breeches, with gold lace. Samuel Sewall 
does his best with Josiah Willard, who 
had cut off his hair (a very full head of hair) 
and put on a Wigg. . . I enquired of him what 
Extremity had forced him to put off his own 
hair, and put on a Wigg? He answered, none 
at all. But said that his Hair was streight, and 
that it parted behinde. Seem’d to argue that men 
might as well shave their hair off their head, 
as off their face. I answered men were men 
before they had hair on their faces (half of 
mankind have never any). God seems to have 
ordain’d our Hair as a Test, to see whether 
we can bring our minds to be content to be at 
his finding: or whether we would be our own 
Carvers, Lords, and come no more at him... . 

Eligible widowers suffered then as now; 
witness Dr. Cotton Mather driven into mar- 
riage with 
a Gentlewoman of Piety and Probity and a most 
unspotted Reputation; a Gentlewoman of good 
Witt and Sense, and discretion at ordering an 
Household; a Gentlewoman of incomparable 
Sweetness in her Temper, and Humour; a Gen- 
tlewoman honourably descended and related; and 
a very comely Person 
to escape the importunities of another 
young Gentlewoman who 
must confess herself charmed with my Person, 
to such a Degree, that she could not but break 
in upon me, with her most importunate Re- 
quests, that I would make her mine. 

Judge Samuel Sewall’s third courting, 
begun with Madam Winthrop and ending 
with Mrs. Mary Gibbs, calls for sympathy. 
The effort and expense were not inconsid- 
erable, with gifts of Dr. Preston’s Sermons 
at six shillings, and Sugar Almonds at 
three shillings per pound. 

The Puritan’s ideas and practises Of 
Education, Of Trade, Of Travel, Of Epis- 
copacy, Of Prophecies and Warnings, fur- 
nish for us his mind and heart as Alice 
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Augustus St. Gaudens’ statue of the Puritan 


Morse Earle’s Home Life in Colonial Days 
gives us his background. 

Miss Hanscom has done a service to 
him, and his descendants, for which they 
in their present abode in.the truly Ameri- 
ean states of Oklahoma and Kansas may 
well be grateful. 


The Heart of a Puritan, by Elizabeth D. Hans- 
com. The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


An Unfinished Tower 


MONG the manuscripts left by the late 

Henry James was that of an unfin- 
ished novel, The Ivory Tower, the incom- 
pleteness of which matters little, as the 
novels of James were seldom finished in 
the sense of climax. Most interesting is 
the collection of “notes for The Ivory 
Tower” at the end, as it shows his meticu- 
lous care in constructing the outline of his 
novels! plot, situation and characters being 
long considered and methodically arranged 
before the actual writing of the story. It is 
not often we get such a peep into an au- 
thor’s workshop. Here is a detail: 


My heroine, I think, must be on a visit of a 
number of days to Gussie. I want Davey first 
with Rosanna, and I think I get something like 
his having walked over, along the cliff, to their 
house, to bring her, at his wife’s request, over 
to tea. Yea, I have Davey’s walk back with 
Rosanna, and her father’s declining to come, 
or saying he will follow afterward; his real de- 
sign being to sneak over again, as I may call it, 
to the other house, in the exercize of his intense 
curiosity. 


Mach bit of the scenario of the novel is 
worked out with the same care. It is the 
art of the lapidary. The names of the char- 
acters are studied elaborately : 


Harton Crimper, among his friends Haughty 
Crimper, seems to me right and best, on the 
whole, for my second young man. I don’t want 
for him a surname intrinsically pleasing; and 
this seems to me of about the good nuance. ... 
My Girl, in the relinquished thing, was Cissy 
Foy; and this was all right for the figure there 
intended, but the girl here is a very different 
one, and everything is altered. I want her name 
to be Moyra, and must have some bright com- 
bination with that; the essence of which is a 
surname of two syllables and ending in a con- 
sonant, also beginning with one. I am thinking 


of Moyra Grabham, the latter excellent thing 
was in the Times of two or three days ago; 
its only fault is a little too much meaning, but 
the sense here wouldn’t be thrown into undue 
relief, and I don’t want anything pretty or con- 
ventionally pleasing. Everything of the shade 
of the real. 

So much for the elaborate Chinese earv- 
ing on The Ivory Tower, and so are some 
books written! The scene of the story, as 
it stands, is Newport; its theme, the reac- 
tion of a young man simply and sparely 
bred to the sudden accession of a large 
fortune. His friends are quite ready to re- 
lieve him of the embarrassment of its 
weight, a thing he is intelligent enough to 
surmise. However, it is useless to try to 
summarize The Ivory Tower, the reader 
must study its unfinished perfection for 
himself. 

The Sense of the Past, the second novel 
which Henry James left unfinished, fol- 
lows the steps of a young American into 
an ancient London house which he has in- 
herited from an English uncle and also. 
into the period the house represents, that 
of a century ago. The touch of the super- 
natural is lightly held, and the book is as 
masterly in its way as “The Turn of the 
Screw,” altho lacking the horror of that 
tragedy of lost souls. The fragment, even 


as it stands, is an artistic triumph, in spite © 


of the style so coherently inchoate. Henry 
James’s sentences are like picture puzzles; 
each adverbial clause when fitted into 
its place by the painstaking reader 
adding a necessary detail to the picture. 
the effect of which is quite as much due to 
our mental effort as to the author’s. His 
is not a good style, to our thinking; but it 
rewards exertion by a definite atmosphere 
and apprehension at the last. 

The Middle Years was to be the con- 
tinuation of James’s thoroly delightful 
“Notes of a Son and Brother,” and one is 
justified in keen regret that the author did 
not live to complete the story of the years 
spent in the England of his dreams and af- 
fection. Those early impressions of London 
he recalls with an enthusiasm out of all 
proportion to their apparent importance, 
lavishing pages of description over his first 
meal: 

This doom of inordinate exposure to appear- 
ances, aspects, images, every protrusive item al- 
most, in the great beheld sum of things, I re- 
gard as having settled upon me once for al! 
while I observed for instance that in England 
the plate of buttered muffins and its cover were 
sacredly set upon the slop-bowl after hot water 
had been ingenuously poured into the same and 


had seen that circumstance in a perfect cloud 
of accompaniments. 


The recollections of Lowell, Tennysor. 
George Eliot and Lewes are of no more 
importance to James than those of but- 
tered muffins, but the reader may be for- 
given for enjoying them more. The glimpse 
of George Eliot and Lewes, “our celebrities 
sitting in that queer, bleak way,” by a fire- 
less, tealess hearth, and the host rushing 
after his guests with the volumes of Henry 
James’s latest novel, shouting: “Ah those 
books—take them away, please, away. 
away!” is delicious. We cannot help shar- 
ing the eager young American’s joy in the 
“Dickens’ flavor” of that London which is 
growing ever more remote as we write, an 
we are assured that no Englishman by birt! 
could have loved the dim city more tha» 
did its adopted son. 

The Ivory Tower, by Henry James. Scribners 

$1.50. The Sense of the Past, by Henry James 


Scribners. $1.50. The Middle Years, by Henry 
James. Scribners. $1.25. 
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ASIDE FROM SENTIMENT 


Plain Facts and Figures on the 
Third Liberty Loan 


N expert on Government bonds says: 
A “The credit of any nation at any 

given time may be said to be deter- 
mined by three leading considerations : 

“(1) Its debt statement or the size of 
its debt compared with its resources and 
with its population. 

“(2) Its debt history or 
good or bad faith. 

“(3) Its general standing with the other 
nations of the civilized world.” 

Let us apply these tests to the Liberty 
Bonds. 

First: Including the third Liberty loan 
the debt of the United States will be about 
one-twentieth of our national resources. 
That is, there is $20 of assets behind every 
$1 of Liberty bonds; $1000 of national 
wealth behind every $50 Liberty bond. 
And there is the earning power of over 
100,000,000 people—about $50,000,000,000 
» Year according to a recent computation. 
Some think the national income as low as 
¥35,000,000,000 a year 

The next strongest and wealthiest nation. 
Great Britain, is worth possibly $100,000,- 
000,000, Canada and Australia are not in- 
cluded because they contract and pay their 
own debts on their own account. Great 
Britain owes about $20,000,000,000, There 
is $5 of assets behind every $1 of her bonds. 
Her population is about 45,000.000. Her 
national income is about $12,000,000.000 by 
x liberal estimate. 

Germany is not worth more than $80,- 
600,000,000 and probably not that. She 
owes about $20,000,000,000 and so perhaps 
as much as $4 is back of every $1 of her 
war bonds. Germany’s population has never 


its record of 


exceeded 70,000,000 and her national in- 
come has been a little less than Great 
britain’s. The war has destroyed her com- 


merce and perhaps her people earn $10,000,- 
(00,000 a year. ! 

Counting the third Liberty loan our debt 
is about $125 a head. Great Britain's is 
something like $440 a head and Germany's 
may be $285 a head. 

But Great Britain's 
$265 a head while 
not over $145 a 


income is roughly 
Germany's is certainly 
head—and Germany's 


assets are smaller and dwindling all the 
time. America’s income is somewhere be- 


tween $350 and $500 a head. 

Second: The debt history of the United 
States is exclusively a record of good faith. 
We have always paid one hundred cents on 
the dollar, have never defaulted interest 
and have never forced our bondholders to 
take a lower rate. 
Great Britain and Germany, tho excellent. 
contain nothing to compare with the way 
in which we have paid off the principal of 
our debts. 

Third: America’s general standing 
among the nations, always high since the 
Civil War, has been reflected in a public 
credit that has for years been higher than 
that of any other country and maintains 
its rank today. Liberty bonds sell at a 
higher price, yielding a lower rate of inter- 
est to those who purchase them, than the 
bonds of any other nation, and this simply 
because of their supreme safety and Amer- 
ica’s tremendous prestige. 

There is only one rating to give the Lib- 
erty bonds. They are AAA-1. There sare 
ether A-1 Government bonds but none on 
earth backed by so much wealth, so much 
earning power, such a record for paying up 
and such a high credit rating. There are no 
other Government securities whose value is 
likely to go so high after the war. 





| first lesson is to open up a new world of names, 


The debt histories of | 








I (His Name) 





What Shall I Send Him Now? 


He already has a razor set, and trench mirror, and air pillow and sweater 


and all the other things. 


Here is a Splendid Suggestion. 


There must be something more he would like. 


Just the Thing ! 


Send Him the New 


ROTH MEMORY KIT 


We have made up a limited number of 
steut khaki cases, very handsome and very 
serviceable. A wonderful Memory Course 
of 7 lessons by David M. Roth, the dis- 
tinguished Memory Expert, slips nicely into 


“the old kit bag.’ About the size of a 
small camera. This is just for the boys 
in camp «and on shipboard and “over 


there.” 
Let us send one to your boy with a card 


bearing your good wishes and see if it 
doesn’t make a hit. 

These lessons will give him and his camp 
mates a lot of enjoyment to say nothing of 
what they will do to improve his memory. 

You will be surprised when he comes 
back—-if he has just spent a little time 
with these delightful lessons (and you may 
be sure he will)--to see what a remarkable 
memory he has developed and how his men- 
tal power has increased. 


A Better Memory in One Evening 


David M. Roth is the acknowledged memory 
expert. He does amazing things with his own 
memory but says, “There is not a thing I do 
with my memory that any other person of 
average intelligence cannot also learn to do.” 

Mr. Roth teaches us how to remember what 
we want to remember. He has prepared his 
complete memory method in a course of seven 
lessons which has all the fascination of a game. 
With it one can learn easily and quickly how to 
remember names, addresses, numbers, people and 
business figures. 

The fear of forgetting vanishes 
anyone begins the study of Mr. Roth’s simple 
method of remembering. Then the pupil is de- 
lighted at the new sense of confidence and power 
that has come to him when speaking on his feet 
or in business discussion or in holding up his 
end of a conversation. 

To spend one evening with Mr. 


the minute 


Roth at his 
faces, facts, figures and mental picture records. 

“Here is 
Course. It 


easy as 


practice, 


and 1000% 


! Independent Corporation 


! 
l 
119 West 40th Street, New York | 
Enclosed find $5.50 for which please send one ROTH MEMORY | 


l KIT, charges prepaid, to 


I And send a card enclosed saying that the Kit comes with the l 


I greetings of his 


.is most needed. 


in a nutshell: Mr. 
a most remarkable 


falling 
Yet with one hour a day of 
anyone—l 
eare who he is—can improve 
his Memory 


—H. Q. Smith, Division Man- 


ager, Multigraph Sales Com- 
pany, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 


This is the ROTH MEMORY KIT. Only $5.50 complete 


gaa pit giana ian aitiiedti 


It means to discover a mental power that one 
never dreamed of possessing. Thousands of Mr. 
Roth’s pupils have testified to this. 

Mr. Roth makes the act of remembering a 
pleasure—an easy, natural, automatic process of 
the mind. It enables one to supply the right 
fact, name or number for instant use when it 
It all lies in knowing how and 
Mr. Roth’s method is a revelation to everyone 
who is fortunate enough to secure a set of his 
delightful lessons. Mr. Roth has authorized the 
Independent Corporation to offer the complete 
course of seven lessons for only $5 (or $5.50 in 
Khaki Case), and remember that his fee for per- 
sonal instruction to classes limited to 50 members 
in business houses and institutions is $1000. 


See full page 
advertisement in 
Independent, of 
March 2, for the 
complete story. 


the whole thing 
Roth has 
Memury 
is simple, and 
off a log. 


don’t 


100% in a week 
in six months.” 


Use the 
Coupon 
for HIM 
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Business Education 
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. Preparedness in the Navy.. 
. The 


. Training Employes: 


. Scientific 


. Efficiency 


WHILE THEY 


LAST 


The Bulletins listed below, is- 
sued by The Efficiency Society, 
are offered to all readers of The 
Independent interested in the 
study and practical application 
of efficiency in business. These 
Bulletins have permanent 
value—of some we have a good 
supply—of others only a few. 


Essentials in Maximum Produc- 
OE viaccdkecusssonecwaa Knoeppel 
. Efficiency, Scientific Management 


and Organized Labor...Chipman 


. Scientific Management and Labor, 


Frey 


. The Brief for Scientific Manage- 


Ee seek ce awe neh Farnham 


. Handling Men ........... Radford 
. The Need of Efficiency in Govern- 


ere cnenebanede nce 
Fullam 


Business Man’s Intellectual 
AE dae vac akamaiie Ceceiad Calder 


ment 


. Employment Plan ...... Blackford 
. Employment Department Methods, 


Rumely 
Commercial 
and Financial ......Schwedtman 


. Wage Systems of Scientific Man- 


RE -vcnceudesaracacieans Kent 


. Routing, Schedule and Dispatch, 


Discussion 


. Budget Making ........... Hazard 
. Budget Making . i 
. The Relation of the Cost Depart- 


ment to the Factory Organization 


. Form of Reports, etc. 
. Codperation between Competitors, 


Dickinson 
Management and_ the 
Labor Problem ............ Kent 


. Personality in Organization, 


Emerson 


. A National Employment Reserve, 


Stone 
in the United States 


Navy . Knight 


. Naval Ships ............Robinson 
. The Development of an Organiza- 


TES ee Dickerman 


. Function of Federal Frade Board, 


Davies 


bE cndtscncscess Twyford 
. The Handling of Men..... Grieves 
. Imagination in Salesmanship, 


Brisco 


. Bibliography of Business Manage- 


MEE cakesscusdeccsacens Nystrom 


30. Efficiency of Preparedness in Busi- 


UE Wed ce adlibh<eueseadsuse Calder 


-. + i err Merrick 
32. 
Order by number: remit with 


order amount to cover cost at 
ten cents each. 


The Efficiency Societ 
119 West 40th St. rd : 


Discussion on Time Study. 


New York City 


PROPAGANDA AND 
PROJECTILES 


(Continued from page 519) 


before at a cost of half a million men. 
Shortly before the American advent into 
the war Hindenburg put into effect his new 
defensive scheme, the flexible front, an ap- 
plication of Fabian tactics to modern war- 
fare. The new Hindenburg line ,as estab- 
lished in March, 1917, extended from Lens 
to Rheims, with Cambrai, St. Quentin and 
Laon as the chief points in between. The 
British and French made a joint attack 
on it in April but were unable to break 
thru, altho they captured 50,000 men and 
500 guns and 1000 field guns. In both coun- 
tries the failure of the spring offensive has 
given rise to acrimonious discussion, the 
military blaming the politicians for it, and 
vice versa. Official investigations have been 
made to fix the responsibility, but their 
findings have not yet been made public. The 
storming of Vimy ridge by the Canadians 
and the blowing up of Messines ridge were 
brilliant exploits but did not lead to any- 
thing. 

The French did not attempt another 
offensive in 1917, but the British in No- 
vember struck at Cambrai. During the first 
few days they made encouraging gains, but 
lost a large part of them when the Ger- 
man counter-attack came. This spring both 
sides seem reluctant to undertake an offen- 
sive, and the year ends in comparative quiet, 
with the new American army holding a sec- 
tor south of the St. Mihiel salient and near 
the Lorraine frontier. 

The army of the Allies at Salonica has 
done nothing during the year. 

On the Italian front General Cadorna 
undertook an offensive over the Carso in 
midsummer with some apparent success, 
but on October 25 the Austrians broke thru 
a sector to the north, weakened by intrigue, 
and swept rapidly over Venetia. For a time 
it was feared that the invasion would be 
pushed to the Po, but fortunately it was 
stopped on the Piave by the aid of French 
and British reinforcements and Venice was 
saved. 

The revolution in Russia removed one of 
the chief obstacles to America’s whole- 
hearted participation in the war. It would 
have been difficult to arouse the American 
people to any enthusiasm for the extension 
of the Czar’s rule over non-Russian terri- 
tory, which was one of the stated aims of 
the Allies, but when it came to a question 
of the defense of a Russian republic against 
conquest by the Kaiser all hesitation van- 
ished. Yet the revolution proved to be a 
greater loss to the Allied cause than the 
accession of America is able to compensate. 
As in the French Revolution the power 
passed quickly from a moderate to a radi- 
cal group and then to the most violent and 
extreme faction, the Bolsheviki or Maxi- 
malists, who were intent only upon class 
rule and cared nothing for patriotism, legal- 
ity, property rights, international obliga- 
tions or democratic institutions. The army, 
demoralized by the abolition of order and 
discipline, could not be roused even by the 
eloquence of Kerensky to make a stand 
against the invader. Finally the Bolsheviki 
leaders, Lenine and Trotsky, accepted an 
humiliating peace which virtually threw 
the border provinces of Russia into Ger- 
man hands. Rumania, cut off from all aid 
from the Allies, was also forced to con- 
clude a peace giving the Dobrudja to Bul- 
garia and the Alpine passes to Austria. 

So the German line of defense has been 
shortened by half and instead of a power- 
ful and aggressive enemy upon her eastern 
side she has a chain of minor nations 














*“Greater Love Hath 
No Man Than This: 
That He Lay Down His 
Life for His Friend.’’ 


That was the splendid way in which 
Captain Cyril Morton Horne met his 
end. A wounded soldier lay in front 
of the trenches. As the young officer 
brought him in, a shrapnel shell burst 
overhead—and he fell. But though 
he was only twenty-nine years of age, 
he had already sung brave songs of 
other heroes. And these are now col- 
lected and are given you in 


Songs 
of the Shrapnel Shell 


It is a book of soldier songs—worthy 
of the noble spirit of the man who 
wrote them and of the men of whom 
he wrote. 


$1.25 


Harper & Brothers 


Established 1817 




















SAVE COAL 


Maintain an 
even temperature | 
in your home || 


Tycos 
T BAAS TERS 


Tayl -/nstivment ( 
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MLINES 








MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25,000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 
A SALESMANAGER portunities for mk 


n his present po- 
sition offers. He has a wide experience in ne Any is trained to 
thorough and systematic work, and has an extensive fund of 
general knowledge. Address inne, care of The Inde- 
pendent, 119 West 40th Street, New York. 


Bowlegged Men 
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Straightleg Garters 


Remarkable brand-new invention—Combina- 
tion hose-supporter and pantleg straightener— 
Quickly adjusted to fit various 
degrees of bowlegs; as easy to put on 
and comfortable to wear as any ordinary 
garte-—no harness or padded forms: 
just an ingenious special garter for bow- 
legged men—improves appearance wonder- 
fully. Write for free booklet, mailed in plain 
envelope. 


S-L Garter Co. 


616 City National Bank Bldg. 





stretching from the Arctic to the Black 
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Sea, all owing their existence to her and 
subject to her control. A population of 180,- 
000,000 lies helpless before her and a re- 
gion of immeasurable resources extending 
to the Pacific has been opened to her ex- 
ploitation in the future. Its supplies of 
food, fuel and metals are not all at present 
available, but enough may be secured by 
robbing the Russians to relieve the neces- 
sities of the Central Powers. 

The unscrupulous and aggressiveness dis- 
played in the German dealings with Russia 
have confirmed Americans in the belief that | 
such a power as militant Germany is dan- | 
gerous to democracy. Perhaps the chief con- 
tribution which America has so far made 
to the war is to have brought this funda- 
mental issue clearly to the front and so 
made plain that this is not a sordid strife 
over dynasties, boundary lines, trade privi- 
leges or the balance of power. The past 
year, altho its military operations have 
been relatively insignificant, has altogether 
altered the aspect of affairs. This is not the 








TRENT 


- {HE one thing that distinguishes the 

true clock is its truthfulness of per- 
formance, a standard gauged by what it 
does: by the service its movements render. 


SETH THOMAS movements, honestly 
exact in their duties and perfect in their 
timekeeping, give a service upon which 


Dull rubbed finish mahog- 
any case. New convex 5-inch 
white porcelain dial and con- 
vex beveled glass. Cabinet- 
finished back with hinged 
door. Height, 8% in., width, 
19in. Fifteen-day round fine 
pendulum movement. Strikes 
hour and half-hour on soft- 














same war as started in 1914, nor indeed the | 
same as the United States entered a year | 
ago. 








Remarkable Remarks 

Ep. HowEe—I am no puritan. 

CorrA Harris—The father of our coun- 
try is not dead. 

Bitty Scnpay—God is now leading the | 
armies of the Allies. 

SENATOR JOHNSON, of Florida—New 
York is quite a little village. 

GEORGE CREEL—Do not lend yourself to 
the cheap gossip of the smoking car. 


G. K. Cursrerton—The Higher Criti- | Telephone 
cism is perhaps the lowest form of High | Bracket 
Life. 


MoREFIELD StorEY—No man who looks 
down upon his fellowman is fit to govern 
man. 

PRESIDENT SENG Kwo CHane—TI have} 
examined myself and feel.that I have many | 
defects. 


DvuKE ErRNst DuNTHER—How dare 





Produce it! i . ick ; 
President Wilson pose before Germany as Five of the Finest jice. Black or Nickel finish. 
a moral leader? 

Mark M. Jones—At the Edison Works Fordhook Vegetables |} ri27 ) AMERICAN ELECTRIC 
everybody punches a crank every day, in- For 25c we will mail sizes. x COMPANY 
cluding Thomas A. himself. one packet each - 6402-6505 S. State Street | 

Herr LANDSBERG—This war, no matter so —— a Q) icago | 
how it ends, can bring naught save hunger ‘ordhook Bush Lima 
and suffering to the people. a ™ —— At all dealers | 


CounT WEsSTARP—Wilson with his slimy | 
impudence is trying to seduce the Germans | 
into disloyalty to their Royal House. 

TrvING BACHELLER—If the last three 
years have taught us anything it is this: 
the superman is going to be unsupered. 

Wirrttam’) =Brapy, M.D.—Black dyed 
stockings sometimes stain the skin peacock | 
blue. This is annoying but not dangerous. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM—FEverything goes to 


- noe A quick Sprin 

show that our superior military com- 1 1 § 
shi = OE pepteter of Vegetables and Flowers, is mailed free upon request, Weite seller fully rotecte 

cca, will break our opponents’ war ny ei ty stents. Welte fer 


SENATOR PENROSE—The American peo- 
ple have lost confidence in the Wilson Ad- 
ministration and have determined to re- 
store the Republican party to power. 

Lorp Ruonppa—What the greedy grous- 
ers of this country speak of as famine the 
hungry Germans would look upon as 
luxury. 

THE PATRIARCH OF ALL Russta—By the 
power given us by God we forbid ye Bol- | 





depends. 








the whole of SETH THOMAS achievement 


toned Cathedral bell. 


Your jeweler will be pleased to show or procure for you, the TRENT 
pictured here, or any of the other clocks illustrated in our new catalog. 


SETH IHOMAS CLOCKS 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY, NEW YORK 


















Food will win the war 


Radish Burpee’s Scarlet Button 
Sweet Corn Golden Bantam 


togetherwith, ‘‘S tions 
on Seed Sowing."’ Five col- 
lections for $1. to different 
addresses if so ordered. If 
purchased separately, each 
collection would cost 55c. 


Burpee’s Annual 
216 pages, 103 colored illustrations 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 
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Adjustable 


Doubles the work day effi-| 
ciency. Adjustable in every di- 
rection including up and down. 
Lowest in price and best in serv- 











DEALERS: 


Dealer’s Discounts. 


or delivered. 

















YOUR GARDEN PERPLEXITIES 


Can be cleared—thru the experience of others. Write for free Requisition Chart. 
It will help. COUNTRYSIDE SHOP, 119 W. 4oth St., New York. 








DIS-EASED CONDITIONS CALLED 


CATARRH, RHEUMATISM, CONSTIPATION 


sheviki_ to participate in Christ’s com- . 
mur . 
Sixorar_ Lextxe—Only unrestrained) DIABETES, CONSUMPTION, BRIGHT’S DISEASE 


phrase-making can impel Russia at this mo- 
ment and in these conditions to continue 
the war. 


Kring GrorcE—The aims for which I and 





my allies are contending were recently set 
forth by my government in a statement 
Which received the emphatic approval of | 
my people. 


can always be prevented and relieved; and most cases can be cured to stay 
cured, by following the “ALSAKER” system of eating for health. No foolish 


fads or foods recommended. No drugs, medicines or apparatus for sale. 


You 


can put this pleasant plan of living into actual practice in your home, hotel or 


club—and without adding one cent to your daily expense. 


Send for my free 


Booklets, “Building Health” and ‘‘The Truth about Health and Dis-ease.” 


| FRANK E. MORRISON (Est. 1889), Dept. 139, 1133 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW AND 
VALUABLE 
FEATURE 


EMBRACED IN 


TERM INSURANCE 


ISSUED BY THE 


Penn Mutual Life 


Grants protection at 
Lowest Cost Now and 
a Choice of Later 
Plans for Varying 
Needs. 


Write for particulars 
sending date of Birth. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question of 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 














Essential Investments 
Netting 414% to 714% 


Just as it is’ necessary to con- 


serve fuel and food and to buy 
Liberty Bonds, so is it of vital 
importance that your surplus funds 
go into essential investments. 

Which investments are essen- 
tial? Why are such investments 
now imperative if you would get 
the best return at the least risk? 

These questions are answered 
in our brief folder, “Essential 
Investments,” which we would be 
pleased to send you on request. 
Mention edition A. B 

An opportunity like the present 
to secure investments in essential 
industries at such high rates of 
yield is unprecedented and may 
not occur again. 


May we be of service to you? 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
10 South LaSalle St... Chicago 
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Market Place Talks 


BY LUIGI CRISCUOLO 
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THE FUTURE OF RAILROADS 


Federal Government over corporations, 
unusual interest is centered upon the 
possible treatment of the railroads with 
respect to their future financial problems. 
The matter of compensation has been given 
a basis which can be used to assure secur- 
ity holders that their investments will be 
safeguarded under Government operation 
of their properties. It is not impossible for 
security holders to be better taken care of 
under centralized government operation 
than they were when the 257,000 miles of 
railroads in the United States were oper- 
ated by hundreds of separate systems, large 
and small, independent or controlled by the 
large moneyed interests. 

During the peak of the reorganization 
period, in 1915, over one-sixth of the entire 
railroad mileage of this country was in the 
hands of receivers. The aggregate bonded 
debt of the railroads so affected exceeded 
$1.500,000,000 and the capital stock 
amounted to nearly $700,000,000; almost 
$675,000,000 of the bonds referred to were 
in default, causing distress to thousands of 
persons who were dependent upon the in- 
come from securities. In the majority of 
cases an inadequate financial structure was 
the predominant cause of receivership, altho 
the cause of declining credit was in part 
due to stationary rates in the face of in- 
creasing costs. It was obvious that if rail- 
roads could not receive higher rates as the 
cost of operation was mounting rapidly, the 
margin of earnings applicable to fixed bond 
interest had to decrease. The result was 
that such railroads as were fundamentally 
weak could not sell’ securities to take care 
of their maturing obligations. 

Among the railroad systems which were 
plunged into difficulties thru the lack of a 
strong financial structure or an adequate 
refunding mortgage, were the Missouri 
Pacific, Missouri, Kansas & Texas, St. 
Louis & San Francisco, International & 
Great Northern, and, indirectly, the Chi- 
eago & Eastern Illinois and the New Or- 
leans, Texas & Mexico. Of these companies, 
all have been successfully reorganized with 
the exception of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, Chicago & Eastern Illinois and the 
International & Great Northern. These last 
have been in process of reorganization for 
the past four or five years. At a time when 
it might be possible to take them out of 
the hands of receivers, such action is not 
possible because in order to do so securities 
must be sold, and the sale of securities is 
now under strict Government control. Two 
companies which are not in bankruptcy, 
but which, nevertheless, are in financial 
difficulties and will have to ask Govern- 
ment aid, are the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad and the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company. 

The War Finance Corporation is organ- 
ized to provide for just such contingencies 
as have been referred to, since the railroads 
are now under Government control and are 
an essential part of its great war-machine. 
Therefore, it is to the interest of the Gov- 
ernment to see that the railroads are main- 


I: view of the growing power of the 
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| tained in the best of financial as well as 
| physical condition. The Government is em- 
> 


powered under the plan to come to the 
assistance of railroad corporations by ad- 
vancing them funds to take care of matur- 
ing obligations, for the purchase of equip- 
ment and for improvements and additions. 
The loans by the Government will be se- 
cured by deposit of securities of such com- 
panies as may be in need of funds, either 
newly created bonds or notes, or good col- 
lateral held in the treasury. In order that 
holders of securities of railroads which are 
apt to profit by the Government plan may 
have a general idea of the situation, a 
résumé of the prospects is given herewith: 
MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS 


This is perhaps the most involved reor- 
ganization of the three previously men- 
tioned because the company has twenty-five 
distinct issues of bonds and two issues of 
stock. The bonded debt amounts to nearly 
$120.000,000, which is large for a company 
whose physical condition was recently stat- 
ed to have been worse than that of any 
large system in the Southwest. A plan of 
reorganization has been in process of form- 
ation for the past three years, the most 
junior of the bond issues consisting of $19.- 
000.000 extended 6 per cent notes which 
matured in May, 1916, and were not paid. 
The plan provides for an exchange of all 
of the bonds, a majority of which are in 
default, into proportionate amounts of first 
mortgage bonds,* adjustment bonds, pre- 
ferred stock and common stock. The cash 
requirements of the company were to be 
provided for by an assessment of $30 per 
share on the preferred stock and $33 on the 
common stock. 

It is certain that with railroad earnings 
more or less of an unknown quantity now 
that the Government can route traffic in the 
interest of economy rather than the ad- 
vantage of the individual railroads, security 
holders will not be very anxious to advance 
money on an uncertain proposition when 
sound securities are selling at low prices. 
The logical conclusion is that the Govern- 
ment should take absolute charge of the 
reorganization of this and other railroads 
in similar circumstances, thus saving large 
legal and other expenses. If this is done, 
under Government supervision, such con- 
flicting interests as are present would have 
to bow before the power of the Director 
General even tho there may be no precedent 
for drastic action. 

Following are the better-known issues of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas: 

First 4s, due 1990 $39,999,500 
Second 4s, due 1990........cccccoees 20,000,000 
General 4%s, 1936 10,421,000 
First Ref’g 4s, due 2004 9,992,000 
Secured Notes 6s, due 1915 19,000,000 
MKT of Tex. First 5s, 1942.......... 4,595,000 

4,000,000 

5,468,000 

cuicaco & EASTERN ILLINOIS 

This road went into the hands of receiv- 
ers in May, 1913, when the St. Louis & 
San Francisco refused to stand by its guar- 
antee on its own certificates for Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois preferred and common 
stock. Nearly $54,000,000 out of $58,000.- 
000 of the company’s bonds are in default 
but all have been tentatively provided ‘or 
in a proposed plan of reorganization which 





, Chicago & Eastern Illinois issues: 
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has been ready for some time and has been 
withheld to await better times in the se- 
curity markets. 

It is understood that when there was a 
possibility of the company being taken out 
of the hands of the court, bankers would 
not underwrite a small issue of bonds which 
were to be sold to provide funds to take 
care of receivers certificates, floating debt 
and the financial requirements of the near 
future. Now that the Government can as- 
sume direction of the matter, it is likely 
that the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, as one 
of the best roads of the Middle West in 
past years, will receive favorable attention. 
Earnings for the past year have been very 
good and aside from the necessity of taking 
care of maturing obligations in the imme- 
diate future, there are no large financial 
requirements. 

Following are the better known of the 


General Consolidated 5s, 1937........ $21,343,000 

Refunding & Improvement 4s, 1955.. 18,019,000 

Purchase Money 5s, 1942............ 5,094,000 

Receivers Certificates 6s, 1917....... 6,000,000 

Evansville & Ind., Consol. 6s, 1926... 1,853,000 

Evansville & Terre Haute, Ref’g 5s, | 
ree eer ane 1,278,150 | 
INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NORTHERN 

RAILWAY 


This company had an issue of $11,000.- 
00 three-year 5 per cent notes which ma- 
tured on August 1, 1914, and are not yet 
paid..The notes are secured by $13.750,000 
first and refunding mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds which cover the entire property of 
the company, 1100 miles of road in Texas, 
subiect to $11,291,000 first mortgage 6s, 
which mature on November 1, 1919, and 
$198,000 Colorado Bridge bonds due in 
1920. The company is a reorganization of 
a company bearing practically the same 
name, which it succeeded in 1911. It was 
generairy believed that the company was in 
prosperous condition but the impossibility 
of selling bonds at the time the war broke 
out in Europe as well as declining credit 
due to floods which did a great deal of 
damage to the property, made it impossible 
to pay the notes at maturity. A receiver- 
ship was the result. 

In the past two years the company’s 
earnings have increased considerably and 
for the calendar year 1917 the earnings 
were the best in the company’s history. A 
good surplus remained after allowing for 
all interest charges. including those on the 
notes as well as $1,108,000 first refunding 
5s which are outstanding. 

There appears to be no reason why the 
Government should not take care of this 
property at once in spite of the fact that it 
has a large maturity in 1919. The floating 
debt can be taken care of by a loan from 
the Government and the property can be 
restored to the noteholders -by means of a 
foreclosure of the notes and distribution of 
a pro-rata amount of refunding bonds to 
each noteholder. If the war should not end 
by the time the 6 per cent bonds mature in 
November, 1919, there is nothing to prevent 
the Government from taking care of them. 

There has thus been given a summary 
of the more important possibilities in the 
realm of corporation financing under Gov- 
ernment supervision. While not ultra-radi- 
cal, it seems to me that the beginning of 
Government control in matters of corporate 
finance seems to foreshadow not merely a 
temporary supervision of corporate affairs, 
but it would not be a surprize if the prop- 
erties now going under Government control 
were never restored to private ownership 
excepting as unified propositions: one sys- 
tem of interstate railroads, one system of 
interstate telephone companies, one system 
of interstate express companies, one system 
of steamship lines. Competition is the 











U. S. Army or Navy 
Red Cross or Y. M. C. A. 


Letters of Credit are the safest and 
most convenient medium for carry- 
ing funds. 


During the war we are issuing such 
Credits, free of commission, to offi- 
cers and men in the U. S. Army and 
Navy, and to those engaged in Red 
Cross or Y. M. C. A. work. 


We have also sent our American 
representative to France for the 
convenience of our _ friends, 
with headquarters at the office 
of the Credit Commercial de 
France, 20 Rue Lafayette, Paris. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BOSTON | 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY | 


Founders Court, Lothbury 123 Pall Mall 
Lonpon, E. C. Lonpon, 8S. W. 





J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 





Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world 

















Business Established 1853 
Incorporated 1904 


Horace S. Ely & 
Company 


Real Estate 


Agents 
Appraisers 
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MAIN OFFICE: 

21 Liberty Street 
BRANCH OFFICE: 
489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 




















August Belmont & Co. 


No. 43 Exchange Place 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild 


London, Paris and Vienna 


Issue Letters of Credit for 
travelers, available in all parts of 
the world. 


Draw Bills of Exchange, and 
make Telegraphic Transfers to 
Europe, Cuba and the other West 
Indies, Mexico and California. 


Execute orders for the pur- 
chase and sale of Investment 
Securities. 




















death, not the life, of trade. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY. Vice-President 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary 


WM. ROCKEFELLER 
FRANK LYMAN 
AMES STILLMAN 
OHN J. PHELPS 
EWIS CASS LEDYARD 


LYMAN J. GAGE 
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CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,142,245.32 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 

It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 
EDWARD W. SHELDON. President 

WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary 

CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY 
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WIDOWS, 
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CHARTERED IN 1830 


New York Life Ins. and Trust Co. 


2 52 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Grants Annuities. Accepts Trusts created by Will or otherwise, 
Manages Property as Agent for the owners. Allows interest on 
deposits payable after ten days’ notice. Legal Depository 
for E tors, Trust and Money in Suit. 





Accepts Only Private Trusts and Declines All Corporation or Other Public Trusts 


STATEMENT—At the Close of Business on the 14th day of November, 1917. 


Real Estate 
Bonds and Mortgages 


Loans on Collaterals .... 


Bills Receivable 
Cash in Company’s Vaults 
Cash on Deposite 


| Capital Stock $1,000, oe 00 

Surplus Fund and Undivided Profits... 4,309,906.92 

Depesites in Trust 27,969, 239. 99 

> Life Insurance Fund 360,996.42 
2,108,800.00 | Annuity Fund 2,284,038.90 
616,473.82 | Interest Due Depositors, Taxes, &c... 1,241,844.05 


Accrued Int., Rents, oe Ace’t, &c. 988,537.10 
17 


Bonds and Stocks 


Charles G. Thompson 
Frederic W. Stevens 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Fdmund L. Baylies 
Henry A. C. Taylor 
Columbus O’D. Iselin 


-992,695,95 
$37,166,026.28 $37,166,026.28 


TRUSTEES 
W. Emlen Roosevelt Walter Kerr Henry Parish, Jr. 
Augustus D. Juilliard Howard Townsend Nicholas Biddle 
Henry Lewis Morris Eugene Delano William M. Cruikshank 
Cleveland H. Dodge Alfred E. Marling 
Thomas Denny Moses Taylor 
Lincoln Cromwell Edward M. Townsend Joseph H. Choate, Jr. 
Paul Tuckerman Edward J. Hancy 


WALTER KERR, President 


Henry Parish, Jr., lst Vice-Pres. Irving L. Roe, Secretary. John C. Vedder, Asst. Secy, 


Zeger W. van Zelm, 2nd Vice-Pres. 


Algernon J. Purdy, Asst. Seoy. 


>. M. B. Hopkins, 3rd Vice-Pres. J. Louis van Zelm, Asst. Secy. William B. Austin, Asst. Secy. 




















KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY | 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $3,150,660 


OFFICERS 


JULIAN P; FAIRCHILD, poe HOWARD D. JOOST. Asst. Sec'y 

P s! 
WIL aan HARKNESS, Vice-Presidents J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
dD. W. 


WILLIAMS 
WM. J. WASON, JR., 


GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 
TRUSTEES 
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ROBERT A. DRYSDA 
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LE HENRY A. MEYER 
LD CHARLES A, 0’DONOHUB WILLIAM J. bs ae TR. 
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FREDERICK FISHER 


DICK 8. RAMSAY LLEWELLEN A, AWRAY 
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CIRARD TRUST CO. ||| Mechanics Trust Company 


of New Jersey. 


PHILADELPHIA | Commenced ‘Business March 1, 1886 


STATE, CITY AND COURT DBPOSITARY. 


CHARTERED 1836 Only Trust Cometey in New Jersey Clearing 


Through New York Clearing 


Accommodations based on balances and respon- 


Capital and Surplus sibility 


Accounts maintained in principal cities. 


$10,000,000 DeWitt van Buscirt, President 


Frederic C. Earl, Vice-President 


Member of Federal Reserve System Cc. ee Vice-President 


Wilde, Treasurer 
Walter J. Daly, Ass’t Treas. and Ass’t Sec’y 


E. B. MORRIS, President Max Moraller, Secretary 





Chas. 8. _Noé, Chairman | Board “ot Directors 
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Philadelphia, 


Loans and discounts 


and acceptances 
Due from banks 
Cash and reserve 
Exchanges for Clearin 





} LIABI 
Capital 

| Surplus 

Undivided profits 


| Letters of credit and acceptances 


| Rediscounts Federa 


PR ANELI BANK 
re Ane KEEP YOUR 


$43, 143,829.57 


Liability under letters of credit base? 
572.71 


g House.. 3,518,651.48 Now, as never before, it is im- 
$62,858, 626,32 portant that your money be kept 
1,000,000.00 , - 3 st7 b 
Syst tey at work in legitimate enterprises. 
918,168.59 : ° 
459°572.71 You will benefit by consulting 


LITIBS 








aiiscounts | Federal | Reserve, 900,635.00|{|]| The Independent Investor’s 


POSITS «geeeee 


55,330,250.02 





pe rn Service before buying securities 
$62,858,626.32 


J. WM. HARDT. Cashier. ||| Of whose merit you are uncertain. 














WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING 
FOR? 


(Continued from page 520) 


Serbian peoples, part of whom lived in 
Serbia and part under the rule of Austria- 
Hungary. 

If the question of race has been a source 
of war in Europe for two generations we 
cannot expect it to disappear in the future 
unless racial aspirations are reasonably 
satisfied ; for it has grown up with democ- 
racy and the spread of popular education. 
So long as government was conducted ex- 
clusively by a throne and aristocracy, the 
ruling class was constrained to speak one 
language, that of the court and of polite 
society. All cultivated people in the land 
were educated in the same literary tongue, 
which was naturally used in official trans- 
actions. The uneducated classes talked their 
own dialects and cared little what their 
rulers spoke. They have not always ob- 
jected even when these men affected a for- 
eign culture. Frederic the Great thought 
himself a French litterateur and spelled 
his name like a Frenchman. But when pop- 
ular elections were introduced, and _ still 
more when primary schools became uni- 
versal, the question of language assumed 
a far greater importance. Then the matter 
of race was brought to the forefront. The 
Czechs in Austria, for example, must insist 
that their children shall be taught in Czech, 
and that their language shall not be exclud- 
ed from public affairs, or their people will 
inevitably be Germanized. The sentiment 
has, no doubt, in some cases been exag- 
gerated until men of letters have raised a 
dialect into a language, and local patriot- 
ism has inspired a small branch of a great 
race with a feeling of distinct nationality. 
Yet the sentiment is real, and if it is not 
given political expression, and the people 
who hold it are not allowed the means of 
economic development, it is certain to re- 
main a source of agitation and a probable 
cause of war. A prudent man does not keep 
in his house combustible objects where they 
are liable to be set on fire. We are not 
fighting this war to prepare materials for 
another, or to leave in the world explosive 
elements, if it is possible to avoid doing so. 
A great war may start from the discontent 
of a small people; and if the condition 
of the large European countries should re- 
main unchanged after peace is concluded, it 
might well be, for example, that a future 
revolt of the Czechs or the Croats would. 
from sympathy or policy provoke the inter- 
ference of some great power, as_ the 
ultimatum to Serbia provoked the interven- 
tion of Russia in July, 1914. Europe might 
be set ablaze by race questions in Austria- 
Hungary, as she has been by troubles in 
the Balkans; and such a source of war 
ought to be foreseen and prevented. 

The .President’s statements about terri- 
torial changes have, therefore, the same ob- 
ject as his declarations about a league of 
nations. Neither of them has the slightest 
punitive intent. Both are designed to pre- 
vent future wars, by removing causes of 
strife, by allowing free play to national 
development on the part of peoples great 
and small, and by restraining war until! 
every other means of settlement has been 
exhausted. 

Three years ago it was necessary to 
argue that the United States could ne 
longer maintain a position of complete iso 
lation, that she must assume the duties and 
responsibilities which her growth and the 
increasing rapidity of transportation across 
the ocean had cast upon her; and the bu 
den of proof was upon him who asserted 
that our traditional policy had been out- 











grown. But we have not been able to pre- 
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serve our isolation in this war, and it has| 
become our obvious interest and duty to! 
see that another preventable war does not 
break out, into which we shall again be | 
drawn. To do this we must insist upon | 
terms of peace that will remove as many 
of the causes of war as possible; and we 
must form with other countries having the 
same object in view, a league of nations 


which will secure the submission of inter- | 
national controversies to a tribunal or a | 
body of conciliators, and which will provide | 


a deliberative body for the formulation of 
international law and the public discussion 
of international problems. We must be pre- 
pared to join with the other great nations 
of the earth in compelling, by force if neces- 
sary, a resort to these peaceful methods for 
the settlement of disputes before a recourse 
to violence. The object in stating our terms 
is not an immediate, but a permanent, 
peace, and while we can maintain a force 
in the field we can demand nothing less. 








Capital Copy 


American flags provided by France have 
been placed over the caskets of the first 
American troops who died in battle. 

The President has ordered the reserva- 
tion of 640 acres for the use of certain 
Skull Valley Indians now residing there. 

The Committee on Agriculture of the 
House favored a bill to appropriate $10,- 
000,000 to be used to purchase seeds for 
farmers. 

Insurance written by the United States 
Government to protect its fighting forces 
and their dependents has passed the $12,- 
000,000,000 mark. 

Admiral Bowles denies the statement 
that has been widely published, to the effect 
that he had said the plan to construct 
wooden ships has proved a failure. 


The Red Cross has just organized a 
bureau to supply information on casualties 
among soldiers, with William R. Castle, 
Jr., formerly dean of Harvard College, in 
charge. 

Secretary Lane has announced that 
motor-cycles will be admitted in Yellow- 
stone Park. This makes all the national 
ptrks open to both automobiles and motor- 
cycles. 

There will be greater elasticity in the 
method of enforcing the second draft. Each 
state’s quota will be based on the number 
of men in class 1 instead of the total popu- 
lation. 


Because of the depletion in the teacher's 
ranks, married women will be permitted to 
fill their places by order of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, P. P- 
Claxton. 


Clerks in two of the government depart- 
ments in Washington have adopted 150 
children in response to an appeal of. the 
organization known as The Fatherless Chil- 
dren of France. 

The United States Food Administration 
has shipped 1500 farm tractors to France, 
in order to increase France’s crops and to 
lighten the burden of toil on her old men, 
Women and children. 

The Government is constructing a res- 
taurant that will accommodate 850 persons 
at one time and will serve 5000 a day for 
the convenience of the employees of the 
Ordnance Department in Washington. 


According to the Rheinisch-Westfalische 
Zeitung, wood is now being largely used 
in place of ivory,-celluloid and other sub- 
stances in the manufacture of combs in 
Germany. Excellent toilet combs, it is stat~ 
ed, are made from thinly cut, faultless 
birch and beechwood. 

Friends and relatives who are disgruntled 
or distressed by the delay of mail and pack- 
ages sent to their boys in France must re- 
member that some 3,000,000 pieces a month 
are sent to the soldiers there. The boys are 
Scattered all over France and the small 
number of delays, tho unfortunate, seems 
unavoidable. 
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100% Safety and 
6% Interest 
Income ‘Tax Paid 


Gist first and foremost! Buy only the soundest securities 





in times like these. Make sure that the principal and interest 
of your bonds will be paid promptly in cash on the days due. 


Safety being assured, insist on a good interest rate. You need a 
return of about 6% to meet the burdens the war has brought and 
the high cost of living. 


Finally, buy securities on which the mortgagor pays the Normal 
Federal Income Tax. 


The sound first mortgage serial bonds, safeguarded under the Straus 
Plan, meet these and all other requirements of anyone seeking a good 
investment. They are safe, they yield 6% net, they are not subject to 
market fluctuations in value, they are in convenient $1,000and $500 de- 
nominations, and the mortgagors pay the Normal Federal Income Tax. 


Write today for our valuable booklet, “Safety and 6%,” and our 
current investment list, describing a well-diversified variety of well- 
secured bonds. Ask for 


Circular No. D-812 


We solicit and will accept subscriptions to the 
Third Liberty Loan without profit or commission. 


S:W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS San FRANCISCO 
Penobscot Bldg. Loeb Arcade Bldg. Crocker Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA Kawnsas CiTy DayTON 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Republic Bldg. Lindsey Bldg. 


Thirty-six years without loss to any investor 











1850—1918 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





In the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 
OHN P. MUNN, M.D., ; = ° 
J Ann tte Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
FINANCE COMMITTEE surance or not, may make direct contracts 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY with this Company, for a limited territory 
President Title Guarantee and 
oe eee if desired, and secure for themselves, in ad- 
WILLIAM H. PORTER dition to first year’s commission, a renewal 
are Banker interest insuring an income for the future. 
ARD TOWNSEND 
PO iy Ryle Aétrese the Company at its Home Office, 
Nation Beak No. 277 Broadway, New York City. 





























ihe fatigue uniform for civilians and service men ~ 


Faultiess:: 


Pajamas §] Night Shirts 


“The NiGHTwear of a Nation'” 








INSURANCE IN NINETEEN SEVENTEEN 


BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT INSURANCE SERVICE 


UE almost entirely to conditions 
D growing out of the war, the premium 

income of the fire insurance com- 
panies was greatly increased during the 
year ending December 31, 1917. Values all 
over the world have steadily advanced since 
the war commenced and are now at the 
“inflated” stage, and constantly mounting. 
The coverage of these increased values by 
insurance, even at old rates, would result 
in an enlargement of the premium income ; 
but there was also a slight rise in the aver- 
age rate during the year consequent upon 
the malicious work of enemy agents and the 
high pressure under which all industries 
have been operated. Prior to 1916 the aver- 
age premium rate had been steadily de- 
clining for several years, but in that year 
it rose slightly to 994 cents per $100, as 
compared with 954 cents in 1915. It is es- 
timated that the 1917 figure will be two 
or three cents above $1 a $100. 

In round numbers, the total premiums re- 
ceived by the companies reporting to the 
New York Insurance Department for the 
year ending December 31, 1916, for insur- 
ance against fire, tornado, hailstorm and 
automobile were $351,000,000, and for 
marine coverages about $44,000,000. In ad- 
vance of the figures, which are not yet pub- 
lished, the estimate for 1917 places the total 
premiums on fire, tornado, hailstorm, etc. 
(including explosion and war hazard) at 
$400,000,000 and the marine at $60,000,000. 

While all the companies in the United 
States are not transacting business in New 
York and, therefore, are not reporting to 
that insurance department, all of the most 
important, and many of the least, are, a 
fact which permits us to conclude that the 
figures from that state may be regarded as 
fairly representative of seventy-five per cent 
of the whole. 

In accounting for the increase of fire 
premiums by domestic companies and com- 
panies coming from countries now in alli- 
ance with the United States, it must be 
borne in mind that all enemy companies 
were liquidated during the last four months 
of 1917 and their business was largely 
taken over by the former. This was particu- 
larly obvious in the matter of reinsurances 
in enemy companies, all of which had to be 
renassumed by the direct-writing companies 
of American and Allied domiciles. 

Commenting on the rate-increases in 
1917, Superintendent of Insurance Phillips, 
‘ of the New York Department, observes in 
his recently published preliminary report: 

“The European war has perhaps indi- 
rectly influenced existing conditions, and 
our country’s entry into the war has, in a 
measure, served to aggravate the situa- 
tion. Numerous rate increases have been 
effected on classes of risks which, it is al- 
leged, showed an unsatisfactory fire ex- 
perience, and an additional general advance 
of 10 per cent on all fire insurance rates 
thruout the state has become operative, the 
necessity for which has been attributed to 
the following causes: Increased taxes, in- 
cluding capital stock; income and premium 
taxes; increased postage, telegraph and 
telephone expenses; increased cost of print- 
ing and supplies; salary increases; in- 
creased cost of material for replacing prop- 
erty partially destroyed or damaged by 
fire; increased value of losses; depreciation 
of security holdings.” 

Continuing, Superintendent Phillips 
touches on the matter of fire loss expe- 
rience in 1917, “greater,” as he says, “than 
any previous year, excepting that of the 
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San Francisco’ earthquake.” Adding: 
“There is little hope of appreciable im- 
provement in the situation for the present 
year, altho the many disastrous fires de- 
stroying invaluable stores and irreplaceable 
foodstuffs have caused the Federal Govern- 
ment to exercize extraordinary precautions 
to prevent further destruction of food and 
munitions by incendiary fires.” 

A complete compilation of the reports of 
the companies of their 1917 business has 
not been made by the department and it is, 
therefore, impossible to compare losses paid 
with premiums received. For that reason 
we are unable to conclude whether the 
year’s business shows any underwriting 
profit, for, altho there is a large increase 
in income, it is safe to conclude that the 
amount of losses has also risen, in addition 
to which there is a heavy increased liabil- 
ity in unearned premiums. The reader who 
is not familiar with fire insurance finance 
must keep in mind that the gross premiums 
received by a company in any year are 
earned at the end of that year to the ex- 
tent of but one-half only, the unearned 
being payable on demand and carried in 
the balance sheet as a liability. 

But we may get an approximate idea of 
the companies’ fire loss experience by con- 
sulting the figures compiled each year by 
the Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin of the fire waste in the United 
States and Canada. The figures for the year 
1917 are $267,273,140, as against $231,- 
442,995 in 1916. Comparing these, we find 
the increase in 1917 over 1916 to be $35,- 
830,145, or about 15 per cent. As Superin- 
tendent Phillips stated they were heavier 
last year than in any year since the San 
Francisco fire, when the amount was $460,- 
000,000. 

While it would be unsafe to make any 
prediction respecting the results expe- 
rienced by the ccmpanies in their trading 
during the year, a careful consideration of 
all the factors heretofore noted would not 
warrant the conclusion that they had made 
more than a small, if any, profit. 


'IVHE outstanding feature in the field of 


life insurance centers in the results 
achieved by the Government in covering the 
fighting forces of the country. This work 
has been materially aided by the life insur- 
ance companies and their agents. Many of 
the latter have given liberally of their time 
and experience in securing the applications 
of the men and women in the service. The 
record made since October, when the Insur- 
ance Act was approved, was never equaled 
and, probably, will never be surpassed. By 
December 31, 1917, the total amount in- 
sured was about $3,000,000,000. A report 
just at hand places the figures on March 6, 
at $11,256,448,500, under 1,392,324 appli- 
cations. The report adds that applications 
in transit from the Expeditionary Forces 
will carry the total well above $12,000,- 
000,000. The average amount of each policy 
is put at $8085. As the Treasury bulletin 
states, “the Life Underwriting Section of 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance has 


‘grown to be the largest life insurance com- 


pany in the world.” 

The life insurance companies of the 
country have also transacted a very large 
business, many of them having broken all 
previous records as to amount of new in- 
surances granted. In the preliminary re- 
port of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, already quoted from, we learn that 
the life companies transacting business in 


that state, from statements filed up to the 
time the report was written, seem to have 
made a gain in insurance in force larger 
by forty per cent than the increase made 
in 1916 over 1915. ; 

At the end of 1916, the thirty-four life 
companies reporting to the New York De- 
partment had in force a total of $21,224.,- 
383,158. This represents the work of many 
years of effort, and it seems insignificant 
as compared with the twelve billions put 
into force in five months by the Govern- 
ment. However, in considering that point 
it is necessary to keep two important facts 
in mind. First, perhaps as much as ninety 
per cent of it is permanent long-time, full- 
rate insurance. Second, all the premiums on 
it are borne by the persons insured. In 
these two particulars it differs from the 
Government insurance. All the latter is 
Term insurance, the “Term Rate” only 
being paid by the insured, the cost of the 
war risk being assumed by the Government. 
The premium rate on all that insurance in- 
creases each year; while that in the com- 
panies remains at a level price year after 
year, the net cost generally undergoing an- 
nual reduction thru dividend salvages. 


Fava sy recent years there has grown 
up in this country a form of indemnity 
ealled Group Insurance, under which an 
employer protects a group of individuals 
thruout the period of their service to him. 
The former usually pays the entire pre- 
mium, altho in some instances the arrange- 
ment provides for certain contributions 
from the employees. The form has grown in 
popularity each year and it is estimated that 
the amount of it in force on December 31. 
last, was $300,000,000. At present only 
seven companies are writing this form of 
life insurance. 

Steadily since the investigation of life 
insurance companies conducted by a joint 
committee of the New York legislature in 
1905, an investigation which was primarily 
precipitated by internal dissensions in the 
management of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, public interest has been main- 
tained in the proposition made twelve years 
ago to retire the $100,000 capital stock of 
that wealthy corporation and transform it 
into a mutual. Since the ownership of a 
majority of the stock passed from the Hyde 
family, first to Mr. T. F. Ryan, then to 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, finally to General 
Du Pont, repeated promises of mutualiza- 
tion were forthcoming. General Du Pont 
attacked the problem vigorously. There 
were many difficulties. The minority inter- 
ests were strong and determined. But the 
fight was won in 1917. Of course the case 
got into the courts, where the minority 
were finally beaten. The plan was approved 
and submitted to the policyholders who 
ratified it, and the Equitable is now their 
property. Commenting on the transaction. 
Superintendent Phillips says: 

“The plan now effective affords a feasi- 
ble. and, in my judgment, fair method for 
complete mutualization. In any event, the 
majority stock is immediately acquired and 
held by trustees for the benefit of policy- 
holders until the acquisition of the balance 
of the shares, so that it will not be pos- 
sible for any person, or clique, to abso- 
lutely control the management by virtue of 
stock ownership. This power henceforth 
will be exercized by the policyholders, who 
have the exclusive right to choose directors 
and thereby direct the affairs of the com- 
pany.” 
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THE LITTLE MINISTER | 


DINES OUT 


(Continued from page 526) 

speak, and so solved the mystery. Her first 
thought was to snatch the kettle out of the 
blaze, but remembering who had put it 
there, she dared not. She sidled toward the 
hearth instead, and saying, craftily, “Ay, 
here it is; it’s a clout among the peats,” 
softly laid the kettle on the earthen floor. 
It was still red with sparks, however, when 
the gypsy reappeared. 

“Who burned the kettle?” she asked, ig- 
noring Nanny’s signs. 

“Lassie,” Nanny said, “it was me;” but 
Gavin, flushing, confessed his guilt. _ 

“Oh, you stupid!” exclaimed the Egyp- 
tian, shaking her two ounces of tea (which 
in his 
face. 

At this Nanny wrung her hands, crying, 
“That’s waur than swearing.” 

“If men,” said the gypsy, severely, 
“would keep their hands in their pockets all 
day, the world’s affairs would be more eas- 
ily managed.” : 

“Wheesht !” cried Nanny, “if Mr. Dishart 
cared to set his mind to it, he could make 
the kettle boil quicker than you or me. But 
his thochts is on higher things.” 

“No higher than this,” retorted the gypsy, 
holding her hand level with her brow. “Con- 
fess, Mr. Dishart, that this is the exact 
height of what you were thinking about. 
See, Nanny, he is blushing as if I meant 
that he had been thinking about me. He 
cannot answer, Nanny; we have found him 
out.” 

“And kindly of him it is no to answer,” 
said Nanny, who had been examining the 
gypsy’s various purchases; “for what could 
he answer, except that he would need to 
be sure o’ living a thousand years afore 
he could spare five minutes on you or me? 
Of course, it would be different if we sat 
under him.” 

“And yet,” said the Egyptian, with great 
solemnity, “he is to drink tea at that very 
table. I hope you are sensible of the honour, 
Nanny.” 

“Am I no?’ said Nanny, whose educa- 
tion had not included sarcasm. “I’m trying 
to keep frae thinking o’t till he’s gone, in 
case I should let the teapot fall.” 

“You have nothing to thank me for, 
Nanny,” said Gavin, “but much for which 
to thank this—this—” 

“This haggarty-taggarty Egyptian,” sug- 
gested the girl. Then, looking at Gavin curi- 
ously, she said, “But my name is Babbie.” 

“That's short for Barbara,” said Nanny; 
“but Babbie what?” 

“Yes, Babbie Watt,” replied the gypsy, 
as if one name were as good as another. 

“Weel, then, lift the lid off the kettle, 
Babbie,” said Nanny, “for it’s boiling 
ower.” 

Gavin looked at Nanny with admiration 
and envy, for she had said Babbie as coolly 
as if it was the name of a pepper-box. 

sabbie tucked up her sleeves to, wash 
Nanny’s cups and saucers, which even in 
the most prosperous days of the mud house 
had only been in use once a week, and 
Gavin was so eager to help that he bumped 
his head on the plate-rack. 

“Sit there,” said Babbie, authoritatively, 
pointing, with a cup in her hand, to a 
stool, “and-don’t rise till I give you per- 
ihission.” 

a » Nanny’s amazement, he did as he was 
vid. 

“T got the things in the little shop you 
told me of,” the Egyptian continued, ad- 
dressing the mistress of the house, “but the 
horrid man would not give them to me 
unti! he had seen my money.” 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St. New York 


Insures against marine and inland transportation risk and will issue 
policies making loss payable in Europe and Oriental countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, was preceded by a stock 
company of a similar name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, with consent of the 
stockholders, by the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and repaid with 
a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 


During its existence the company has 

insured property to the value of... .$30,949,773,989.00 
Received premiums thereon to the extent of.............. $312,671,550.90 
Paid losses during that period.......... $152,928,388.68 
Issued certificates of profits to dealers... $96,523,710.00 
Of which there have been re- 

eee $90,801,110.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

ent time $5,722,600.00 
Interest paid on certificates amounts to..... $24,494,668.95 
On December 31, 1917, the assets of the company amounted 


$18,041,890.25 
The profits of the company revert to the assured and aro divided 
annually upon the premiums terminated during the year, thereby reducing 
the cost of insurance. 
For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to dividends of 
interest until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board, 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, President, 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-President, 

CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-President, 

WILLIAM D. WINTER, 3rd Vice-President. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 














Service of 


INSURANCE »,. inberenpent 


A constantly increasing number of readers are securing valuable 
information through the Insurance Service Department conducted by 
W. FE. Underwood, Director. 
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Union & National 


> Headquarters for North America, Hartford, Connecticut 


United States Branch, December 31, 1917 


J. G. HILLIARD, Resident Agent 
55 John Street 


Scottish Build Your Own 
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Business 


under our direct 
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Insurance Company 
Of Edinburgh 





Established 1824 


Our Policies provide for: 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY, 
DISABILITY BENEFITS, 
REDUCING PREMIUMS. 


| See the new low rates. 


Sir WALTER SCOTT, First Governor and President 


CT 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Manager 





STATEMENT 


Total Assets . . $7,536,676 
Total Liabilities . 3,604,173 
Net Surplus. . - 3,932,503 


John F. Roche, Vice-President 


The Manhattan Life 


Insurance Company 


66 Broadway, New York 


New York City Organized 1850 . 
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HOW IS YOUR 
STOMACH? 


Dp? you feel hungry before you eat—and 
satisfied and happy aiter you eat—or do 
uu have to pamper, have to humor, have to 

oe ha up your stomach with pills and 
tions after you eat? Will your stomach 
soe A doits share in a willing way, toward 
giving your body and nerves the right kind 


builds up your body tissue and your nerve 
cells, or poisons and weakens them; it all 


red, and your lungs as well as all 

your organs of your body, suffer. You will 
either be sick or getting sick—you will be 
peevish—you will be cross, ill-tempered, 
cranky, you will lack energy and ambition, 


and a “has been”—before long. 
GIVE YOURSELF 
A STRONG STOMACH 


And your stomach will give you a body and physique to be 
proud of, it will fill your veins and arteries with rich blood, it 
will make you feel like, act like and be like a new man through 
and through. It makes no difference to me if you are down 
and out physically now 


1 CAN SHOW YOU HOW 


To be a man with sparkle and zip, to have you so that your 
mind will be clearer, your brain more active, your vital forces 





brought out into full play—you will know what it is to enjoy full 

health—you will have pha be apm oe will be able to make 
di fi easure in makin: 

wood with rs rue a in making good. 
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“Enoch would be suspicious 0’ you,” 
Nanny explained, “you being an Egyptian.” 

“Ah,” said Babbie, with a side glance at 
the minister, “I am only an Egyptian. Is 
that why you dislike me, Mr. Dishart?”’ 

Gavin hesitated foolishly over his an- 
swer, and the Egyptian, with a towel round 
her waist, made a pretty gesture of despair. 

“He neither likes you nor dislikes you,” 
Nanny explained; “you forget he’s a min- 
ister.” 

“That is what I cannot endure,” said 
Babbie, putting the towel to her eyes, “to 
be neither liked nor disliked. Please hate 
me, Mr. Dishart, if you cannot lo-ove me.” 

Her face was behind the towel, and 
Gavin could not decide whether it was the 
face or the towel that shook with agitation. 
He gave Nanny a look that asked, “Is she 
really crying?” and Nanny telegraphed 
back, “I question it.” 

“Come, come,” said the minister, gallant- 
ly, “I did not say that I disliked you.” 
| Even this desperate compliment had not 
| the desired effect, for the gypsy continued 
to sob behind her screen. 

“I can honestly say,” went on Gavin, as 
solemnly as if making a statement in a 
court of justice, “that I like you.” 

Them the Egyptian let drop her towel, 
and replied, with equal solemnity : 

“OR, tank oo! Nanny, the minister says 
me is a dood ’ittle dirl.” 

“He didna gang that length,” said 
Nanny, sharply, to cover Gavin’s confusion, 
“Set the things, Babbie, and I'll make the 
tea.” 

The Egyptian obeyed demurely, pretend- 
ing to wipe her eyes every time Gavin 
looked at her. He frowned at this, and then 
she affected to be too overcome to go on 
with her work. 

To Nanny the table now presented a rich 








appearance, for besides the teapot there 











National Progress, 
1907-1917 


By Frederic Austin, Ogg, 
Ph.D. 


Have you a clear idea in your 
mind of the various steps America 
has taken, as a nation, during the 
last ten years? Are you familiar 
with the policies of the three Presi- 
dents who were in office during that 
time? The governmental problems? 
The relations of the United States in 
the Pacific, the Caribbean and else- 
where? 

In this book Prof. Ogg has given 
us information on every phase of na- 
tional advancement, even as far back 
as lf $2.00 

This is the latest volume of the 
American Nation Series. 
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were butter and loaf-bread and cheesies: a 
biscuit of which only Thrums knows the 
secret. 

“Draw in your chair, Mr. Dishart,” she 
said, in suppressed excitement. 

“Yes,” said Babbie, “you take this chair, 
Mr. Dishart, and Nanny will have that one, 
and I can sit humbly on the stool.” 

But Nanny held up her hands in horror. 
“Keep us a’!” she exclaimed ; “the lassie 
thinks her and me is to sit down wi’ the 
minister! We're no to gang that length, 
Babbie ; we’re just to stand and serve him, 
and syne we'll sit down when he has risen.” 
“Delightful!” said Babbie, clapping her 
hands. “Nannie, you kneel on that side of 
him, and I will kneel on this. You will 
hold the butter and I the biscuits.” 

But Gavin, as this girl was always for- 
getting, was a lord of creation. 

“Sit down both of you at once!” he thun- 
dered. “I command you.” 

Then the two women fell into their seats, 
—Nanny in terror, Babbie affecting it. 

To Nanny it was a dizzying experience to 
sit at the head of her own table, and, with 
assumed calmness, invite the minister not 
to spare the loaf-bread. 

Infected by the Egyptian’s high spirits, 
Gavin had laid aside the minister with his 
hat, and what was left was only a young 
man. He who had stamped his feet at 
thought of a soldier’s cloak now wanted to 
be reminded of it. The little minister, who 
used to address himself in terms of scorn 
every time he wasted an hour, was at pres- 
ent dajlying with a teaspoon. He even 
laughed boisterously, flinging back his head, 
and little knew that behind Nanny’s smil- 
ing face was a terrible dread, because his 
chair had once given way before. 

Even though our thoughts are not with 
our company, the mention of our name is a 
bell to which we usually answer. Hearing 





hers, Nanny started. 


“You can tell me, Nanny,” the Egyptian 
had said, with an arch look at the minis- 
ter. “Oh, Nanny, for shame! How can you 
expect to follow our conversation when you 
only listen to Mr. Dishart?’ 

“She is saying, Nanny,” Gavin broke in, 
almost gaily for a minister, “that she saw 
me recently wearing a cloak. You know 
I have no such thing.” 

“Na,” Nanny answered, artlessly, “you 
have just the thin brown coat wi’ the braid 
round it, forby the ane you have on the 
now.” 

“You see,’ Gavin said to Babbie, “I 
could not have a new neckcloth, not to 
speak of a cloak, without everybody in 
Thrums knowing about it.” 

“Nevertheless,” Babbie persisted, “I am 
sure the minister has a cloak; but perhaps 
he is ashamed of it. No doubt it is hidden 
away in the garret.” 

“Na, we would hae kent o’t if it was 
there,” said Nanny. 

“But it may be in a chest, and the chest 
may be locked,” the Egyptian suggested. 

“Ay, but the kist in the garret isna 
locked,” Nanny answered: 

“How do you get to know all these 
things, Nanny?” asked Gavin, sighing. 

“Your congregation tells me. Naebody 
would lay by news about a minister.” 

“But how do they know?’ 

“T dinna ken. They just find out, because 
they’re so fond o’ you.” 

“I hope they will never become so fond*of 
me as that,” said Babbie. “Still, Nanny. 
the minister’s cloak is hidden somewhere.” 

“Losh, what would make him hod it?” 
demanded the old woman. “Folk that has 
cloaks doesna bury them in boxes.” 

At the word “bury” Gavin’s hand fell on 
the table, and he returned to Nanny appre- 
hensively. 

“That would depend on how the cloak 
was got,” said the cruel Egyptian. “If it 
was not his own—” 

“Lassie,” cried Nanny, “behave yoursel’.” 

“Or if he found it in ‘his possession 
against his will?’ suggested Gavin, slyly. 
“He might have got it from some one who 
picked it up cheap.” 

“From his wife, for instance,” said Bab- 
bie, whereupon Gavin suddenly became in- 
terested in the floor. 

“Ay, ay, the minister was hitting at you 
there, Babbie,” Nanny explained, “for the 
way you made off wi’ the captain’s cloak. 
The Thrums folk wondered less at your 
taking it than at your no keeping it. It’s 
said to be michty grand.” 

“Tt was rather like the one the minister's 
wife gave him,” said Babbie. 

“The minster has neither a wife nor a 
cloak,” retorted Nanny. 

“He isn’t married?’ asked Babbie, the 
picture of incredulity. 

Nanny gathered from the minister’s face 
that he deputed to her the task of enlight- 
ening this ignorant girl, so she replied, with 
emphasis, “Na, they hinna got him yet, and 
I’m cheated if it doesna tak them all their 
time.” 

“T did wonder,” said the Egyptian, grave- 
ly, “at any mere woman’s daring to marry 
such a minister.” 

“Ay,” replied Nanny, spiritedly, “but 
there’s dauring limmers wherever there's a 
single man.” 

“So I have often suspected,” said Bab- 
bie, duly shocked. ““But, Nanny, I was told 
the minister had a wife, by one who said 
he saw her.” 

“He lied, then,” answered Nanny, turn- 
ing to Gavin for further instructions. 

“But, see, the minister does not deny the 
horrid charge himself.” 

“No, and for the reason he didna deny 
the cloak: because it’s no worth his while. 
I'll tell you wha your friend had seen. It 
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would be somebody that would like to be 
Mrs. Dishart. There’s a hantle o’ the kind. 
Ay, lassie, but wishing winna land a 
woman in a manse.” 

“It was one of the soldiers,’ Babbie said, 
“who told me about her. He said Mr. Dish- 
art introduced her to him. I was told,” 
Babbie went on, “that the minister’s wife 
was rather like me.” 

“Heaven forbid!” ejaculated Nanny, so 
fervently that all three suddenly sat back 
from the table. 

“I’m no meaning,” Nanny continued, hur- 
riedly, fearing to offend her benefactress, 
“but what you’re the bonniest tid I ever 
saw out o' an almanack. But you would 
ken Mr. Dishart’s contempt for bonny faces 
if you had. heard his sermon against them.” 

“When did he preach against the wiles 
of women, Nanny?” 

“It was long ago,” said Gavin, hastily. 

“No so very lang syne,” corrected 
Nanny. “It was the Sabbath after the 
sojers was in Thrums; the day you changed 
your text so hurriedly. Some thocht you 
wasna weel, but Lang Tammas—” 

“Thomas Whamond is too officious,” 
Gavin said, with dignity. “I forbid you, 
Nanny, to repeat his story.” 

“But what made you change your text?” 
asked Babbie. 

“You see he winna tell,” Nanny said, 
wistfully. “Ah, I dinna deny but what I 
would like richt to ken. But the session's 
as puzzled as yoursel’, Babbie.” 

“Perhaps more puzzled,” answered the 
Egyptian, with a smile that challenged 
Gavin’s frowns to combat and overthrow 
them. “What surprises me, Mr. Dishart, is 
that such a great man can stoop to see 
whether women are pretty or not. It was 
very good of you to remember me to-day. 
I suppose you recognised me by my frock?” 

“By your face,” he replied, boldly; “by 
your eyes.” 

“Nanny,” exclaimed the Egyptian, “did 
you hear what the minister said?” 

“Woe is me,” answered Nanny, “I missed 
2” 

“He says he would know me anywhere 
by my eyes.” 

“So would I mysel’,” said Nanny. 

“Then what colour are they, Mr. Dish- 
art?” demanded Babbie. “Don’t speak, 
Nanny, for I want to expose him.” 

She closed her eyes tightly. Gavin was in 
a quandary. I suppose he had looked at 
her eyes too long to know much about 
them. 

“Blue,” he guessed at last. 

“Na, they’re black,” said Nanny, who 
had doubtless known this for an hour. I 
am always marvelling over the cleverness 
of women, as every one must see who reads 
this story. 

“No, but what they micht be blue in 
some lichts,” Nanny added, out of respect 
to the minister. 

“Oh, don’t defend him, Nanny,” said 
Babbie, looking reproachfully at Gavin, “I 
don’t see that any minister has a right to 
denounce women, when he is so ignorant of 
his subject. I will say it, Nanny, and you 
need not kick me beneath the table.” 

Was not all this intoxicating to the little 
minister, who had never till now met a 
girl on equal terms? Babbie’s  kind- 
heartedness, her gaiety, her coquetry, her 
moments of sadness, had been a witch's fin-’ 
gers, and Gavin was still trembling under 
their touch. Even in being taken to task 
by her there was a charm, for every pout 
of her mouth, every shake of her head, said, 
“You like me, and therefore you have given 
me the right to tease you.” Men sign these 
agreements without reading them. But, in- 
deed, man is a stupid animal at the best, 
and thinks all his life that he did not pro- 


























Pose until he blurted out, “I love you.” 





A Glass of Wine with the Borgias 



















The youth , hesitates, hand on glass. 


of the Papal Palace? 


Rodrigo Borgia (Alexander VI), Lucrezia and Cesar formed the diabolical 
trinity which sat for eleven years upon the papal throne in Rome, an impious 
parody of the Holy Trinity—the most perfect incarnation of evil that ever 
existed on earth. How many gallant lives thus darkly and without commotion 
passed out of sight, whirled away by the headlong torrent of the ambition of 
that terrible triumvirate, is told as only that great weaver of word pictures, 


Alexandre Dumas, could tell it in his 


THE CELEBRATED CRIMES OF HISTORY 


NEVER BEFORE TRANSLATED 


The millions of English readers and admirers of the works of Alexandre Dumas will hail 





Will he obey the imperious look of - 
command in the eyes of the beautiful Lucrezia—the magnet that has drawn him 
to this supper in the pontifical apartment? 
advances of Czsar and partake of the proffered cup? 
before it is too late by the sinister glance shot from the cruel eyes of the old 
Pontiff as he coldly calculates the destruction of the young gallant? 

To comply or refuse is equally hazardous. 
will he escape the knife of the hired assassin even now lurking in the shadows 


with keen delight this, the first and absolutely the only 


tion of Dumas’ 
within the reach of all readers. 
publisher at $125.00 a set, which 


and the paper all that could be desired. 


NEW YORK HERALD, 


plete without them. 





A Licentious Court 


Brilliantly worked into a vivid picture of 
the Dark Ages are the vices and crimes of 
that extraordinary family, the Borgias, that 
furnished one Pope of Rome and some of 
the blackest pages in history. 

Here we see the whole murderous, poison- 
ous crew with their greedy craving for de- 
bauchery, flattery, titles and gold. We watch 
the career of the beautiful and depraved 
Lucrezia, who with the head of a Madonna 
of Raphael had the heart of a Messalina 
beneath her demure exterior. We see the 
intrigues of the medieval papal court—the 
murders, abductions, poisonings—drawn from 
the chronicles of eyewitnesses, those naive 
accounts which, without embarrassment, call 
a spade a spade. 


Dumas’ Masterpiece 


THE CELEBRATED CRIMES OF HIS- 
TORY is considered by many in France as 
Dumas’ masterpiece. 
been bestowed on it by Andrew Lang, Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson, and other competent 
judges. 


LES CRIMES CELEBRES, 


recently, reviewing 


The highest praise has . 


The illustrations were made in Paris by M. Jacques 
Wagrez, and the specially designed Renaissance title pages are by Giraldon. 


Nothing in the Whole World Like them 


“Great crimes have played so large a part in the world’s history that one cannot obtain 

a thorough knowledge of past times without the aid of such a book as this’—Says THE 
THE CELEBRATED CRIMES OF HIS- 

TORY. The lover of History is enraptured with the wealth of facts 
brought to bear by Dumas upon the life of the 
and ill-fated, Mary Stuart as Queen of France and Scotland. 
and of her barbarous imprisonment and murderous execution. 
this. None of the editions of Dumas contain these 


Think 


series by 


privileged few among English readers here- 
tofore had any knowledge. 
at a really nominal price! 


SEEING IS BELIEVING 


s all you need send now, with the 


$4 5 
coupon. ° 
l We don’t want to disappoint you. 
You will never forgive 
you let this opportunity pass. 
We deliver the set, express 
we refund your money if you’re not satisfied. 


Will he yield to the ingratiating 


If he decline the poisoned draught 


complete and unexpurgated transla- 
now for the first time available at a price 
Printed from the same 
was eagerly snapped up by wealthy connoisseurs, the smal 
edition it is our privilege to offer our patrons has all the unusual features so much appre- 
ciated by lovers of books as works of art. The eight volumes are beautifully bound in_ cloth, 
stamped with emblematic design, with monogram in gold field. 


charming and 


stories; 
























Or will he be warned 
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The print is large and clear 



















, from new authorities, 
beautiful, but indiscreet 
Read the story of her amours, 
There is no other work like 
and no set of Dumas is com- 































of a fascinating new historical 
Dumas of which only the highly 
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BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO 
1116 Brunswick Building, New York City 
Enclose ed is $1.00, first payment on the &-volume set of 
special price, $13.00, at the rate of $1.00 per mon‘h follow- 
ing receipt of books. 


ask for instructions for their return, my $1.00 to be refunded 
on their receipt. 
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“*Celebrated Crimes.’ I agree to remit the 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


March 30, 1918 











WHY 


did the Kaiser and King 
this 


war at a secret conference 


Constantine discuss 


five months before the war 
started ? 





This and many other questions that 
have perplexed the world are now 
dnswered by Demetra Vaka in 
the most sensational war book 
of the year—an amazing record 
gathered first-hand from kings, min- 
isters and generals of the trail of 
intrigue and corruption that stretches 
down the centre of Europe. 


IN THE HEART 
OF GERMAN 
INTRIGUE 


By Demetra Vaka 
Author of “Haremlik,” etc. 


Profusely illustrated, $2.00 net. 
At all Bookstores. 


HOUGHTON M.FFLIN CO. 
Boston and New York 

















DIVIDENDS 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


The Directors of this Corporation have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 14% (37% cents 
per share) on the Preferred capital stock, and a 
dividend of 2% (so cents per share) on the 
Common capital stock, both payable April s, 
1918, to stockholders S record at the close of 
business March is 1918 

» ee COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
paid on Monday, April 15, 1918, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Friday, 
March 15, 1918. 

On account of the annual meeting the trans- | 
fer books will be closed from Saturday, March 
16, to Tuesday, March 26, 1918, both days in- 


cluded. 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 




















BRIEFS FOR DEBATE 


The Single Six-Year Term for President. 
The California Anti-Alien Land Law. 
State Constabularies. 

Independence of the Philippines. 

The City Manager Plan. 

Public Defender. 

The Gary School Plan. 

The Death Penalty. 

Price Maintenance. 

Minimum Wage Legislation. 

Mothers’ Pensions. 

Convict Labor in the United States. 

The Problem of the Trusts. 

The Monroe Doctrine. 

Both Sides of all these fourteen debates 
will be furnished for only 25 cents. Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, 119 We-t 40th St., New York 
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HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER 
The Independent Lesson Plans 








HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, 


. Write a logical brief of 





























COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


- Patriotism and Loyalty. 


Every American is eager to speak convinc- 
ingly in the interests of the United States. 
From “America’s. First Year of War” pre- 
pare yourself to speak definitely on the fol- 
lowing subjects: The Permanent Aims of the 
United States; The Attitude of the United 
States Toward War; The Patriotism of the 
American People; The Ability of the Amer- 
ican People; Reasons for Pride in American 
Achievements; Our Naval Work in the 
Great War; The Recent Growth of Our 
Army; The Great Cantonments; The Work 
of Our Training Camps; The Health of Our 
Soldiers; Our Army in France; The Cost of 
the War; Ordnance Operations; The Work 
of the Shipping Board; The Liberty Loans; 
Government Control of Food; of Railroads ; 
of Coal. 

Prepare a speech on the theme: The United 
States Stands for Freedom, Justice, and the 
Rights of Humankind. 

Write an outline of “America’s First Year 
of War.” 

Explain orally the sentence: ““The public is 
now as much part of the Government as 
are the Army and Navy.” Show in what 
ways your class in school is an important 
part of the Government. 

The Third Liberty Loan is about to be 
launched. From the items in “Aside from 
Sentiment” prepare a unified speech that 
will lead people to buy Liberty Bonds. 
Tell orally, from “Teaching Teachers.”’ who 
may be called “teachers,”’ and show the im- 
portance of their work now. 

Write a paragraph explaining what is 
meant by “interpreting the heart of Amer- 
ica.” 

Write a paragraph explaining what “great 
reconstruction” must be wrought out before 


democracy can be safe. 
“What We Are 
Fighting For.” 


Prepare to give spirited talks on the fol- 
lowing topics: The Reasons That Led the 
United States Into War; Why We Demand 
Changes of Territory; Why We Demand 
Restitution and Indemnity; What We Mean 
by Liberating Oppressed People; Why the 
War is a War to Prevent War. 


.. Important News of the Week. 


THe UNItTep States. Write or speak on the 
following topics: Coérdination of War Ac- 
tivities ; In Congress; Daylight Saving; Pro- 
hibition Progress. 

Russia. Write or speak on the following 
topics: Definite Grounds for Condemning 
the Russian Peace; German Distrust of Ger- 
man Honesty in the Russian Peace Treaty; 
The Present Government of Russia; Should 
the Present Russian Government Endure? 
The Attitude of the Present Russian Gov- 
ernment Toward the United States as Seen 
in the Message of the Soviets; The German 
Invasion of Russia. 


. Literature, 
1 


“The Little Minister Dines Out.” Prepare 
answers on the following topics: A Com- 
parison of “As You Like It” and “The 
Little Minister”; The Story of “The Little 
Minister”; The Situation at the Moment 
when the Selection Begins ; The Character of 
Nanny Webster; The Appearance of Nanny 
Webster; Nanny’s Home; The Character of 
the Gypsy; The Appearance of the Gypsy; 
Nanny’s Treatment of the Minister Con- 
trasted with the Gypsy’s; The Minister’s 
Feeling for Nanny Contrasted with His 
Feeling for the Gypsy: The Gypsy’s Feel- 
ing for the Minister Contrasted with Her 
Feeling for Nanny; The Minister’s Boyish- 
ness; Babby’s Treatment of the Minister 
Compared with Rosalind’s Treatment of Or- 
lando; Babby’s Spirit of Mischief: How 
Babby Tormented the Minister; Barrie’s 
Method of Story Telling; The Selection as 
Realism; as Romance; as Humorous Story 
Telling; as a Story of Good Cheer; Barrie’s 
Literary Work. 


. Write an original story in which you pre- 


sent a girl mischievously teasing and em- 
barrassing a young man. Give your story 
sufficient plot to make it slowly but surely 
increase in interest. Use a great deal of 
conversation. Imitate Barrie’s methods. 

Tur New Booxs. Explair the following 
terms: meticulous care; scenario; the art 
of the lapidary; theme: touch of the super- 
poets artistic triumph; coherently in- 
choa 


ENGLIS H: LITERATURE AND HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


1, 


NEW YORK CITY 


Our War Aims—‘What We Are Fight- 
+ For, ” “America’s First Year of 
ar 

“The aims of the United States in declar- 
ing war were strictly defensive. Summarize 
the history of our relations with. Germany 
up to April, 1917. Do the facts justify 
President Lowell’s statement? 

What changes in our aims have come about 
during this first year of our participation 
in the war? 


. Tabulate the things which we have under- 


. A German 


taken during the first year of the war. Check 
those which you think we have done satis- 
factorily; cross those in which you think 
we might improve. 

What arm of the service—the army or the 
navy—has made the best showing thus far? 
Compare the work of the following agencies 
in terms of achievements: (a) the Shipping 
Board, (b) the Food Administration, (c) 
the Railroad Board, (d) the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, 


. Financing the War—‘America’s First 


Year of the War,” “Aside From Sen- 
timent.’”’ 


Select from the first article the financial 
facts there presented. Compare these figures 
with similar figures for 1916. 

“The credit of any nation . .. [is] deter- 
mined by three leading considerations,’ ’ ete. 
Compare these considerations with those 
which govern individual credit. 

Considering the facts given, justify the 
statement that a United States Government 
bond is the best investment in the world. 
“The debt history of the United States is 
exclusively a record of good faith.”” How far 
= pase Hamilton responsible for this 
‘act 


The Changing Map of Europe—‘Prop- 
aganda and Projectiles.”’ 

“Historic names missing from the map for 
centuries again appear upon it.’’ Locat> 
some of the peoples referred to and give 
such historic facts about them as you can. 
“Nationalism and class consciousness cut 
athwart one another,” etc. What does this 
mean? j 

“The Quadruple Alliance is visibly consoli- 
dating in the Mitteleuropa of Naumann’s 
dream.” What is the Quadruple Alliance? 
Mitteleuropa? 

In what sense are the continents commin- 
gling? 

“Propaganda has accomplished more than 
projectiles.” Explain, 

“Peace’—“The Duchy of 
Courland,” “The Germans on the Black 
Sea,’”’ “Allies Condemn Russian Peace,” 
“The Peace Treaty in the Reichstag.” 


. What methods are being used by Germany 


to restore peace in (a) Courland, 
vonia and Esthonia, (c) 
Rumania, (e) 
the Black Sea? 
Do the facts justify the statement of the 
Supreme War Council, “‘Peace treaties such 
as these we do not and cannot acknowl- 
edge”? 

Contrast the above with the statements of 
the German Chancellor about the treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk and the settlements with the 
border states, 


Fighting Further East—“‘On the Indian 
Frontier.” 


“‘We can now perceive that the defection of 


(b) Li- 
Lithuania, (d) 
in the regions bordering on 


* Russia did not obliterate the eastern front, 


It merely moved it 2500 miles further east.” 
Explain to what territory this refers. De- 
scribe the conditions there that make the 
situation alarming for the Allies. 

“India is encircled on the north, northwest 
and west by disturbances. . . . In ordinary 
times they meant at most a border war. 
Review the history of border wars and up- 
risings in India under British control. De- 
scribe the reasons for the titles “Lord Rob- 
erts of Kandahar and Lord Kitchener of 
Khartum.” 

“The call at the time seemed to fall upon 
deaf ears.”” Describe the propaganda this 
refers to and show how Germany could 
make of it a dangerous weapon against the 
Allies. Recall incidents in M n_his- 
tory, if you_can, to give some ground for 
the claim, “How often have the savage wage Rus- 
sian, traitorous English, the Frenchmen 
of impure parentage, pl d tneir 

flags upon your holy mountains.” 














